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An apiary located in a prune orchard in full bloom. Mustard and wild flowers in 
the foreground. 


Southern Bees for the North 


How Packages and Queens are Pro- 
duced and Shipped in Sunny Cali- 


fornia 


By John S. Shackelford 


We begin in the early fall to pre- 
pare for the coming season. Just 
after the honey flow is over, about 
the last of September or first part 
of October, we make a thorough in- 
spection of all colonies, uniting any 
weak or queenless colonies and 
equalizing their stores. 

After the fall inspection, we start 
moving into spring locations, as it 
is practically impossible to move 
bees after the winter rains start be- 
cause of the mud and soft ground. 
But the main reason for moving at 
this time is to eliminate as much of 
this work as possible in the spring 


when we are so busy. The more 
that can be done during the open 
weather in the fall, the better. 

During the warmer weather we 
move bees at night, loading up just 
before sundown and unloading at 
sunrise. They fly very little when 
they are brought to the location be- 
fore sunrise and do not drift after 
they are unloaded. 

We depend mainly upon fruit 
bloom as a substantial building flow, 
hence, most of our spring locations 
are in orchards. Almonds and prunes 
are the heaviest yielders in this sec- 
tion. The usual blooming period is 
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Load of package bees enroute 
to the railroad station. 


about the last of January and the 
first of February for almonds, and 
about the last of March or first of 
April for prunes. This is just about 
the right time to stimulate heavy 
brood production. The fruit and 
nut farmers are usually glad to co- 
operate as they obtain heavier crops 
by good pollination of their orchards. 

As queens begin laying here not 
later than January 10th, the colonies 
build up rapidly during this period. 
The same results can be obtained 
from manzanita in the mountains 
and although they are 50 miles or 
more away, we move several hun- 
dred colonies to the manzanita in 
the spring. 

From the last of February through 
most of March, we make queen- 
mating nuclei. Some of these are 
made from ten-frame hive bodies 
with a tight-fitting division board 
in the center and four frames on 
each side. We make these either 
by putting shaken bees and a comb 
of honey in each compartment or 
by taking a load of the hive bodies 
to a yard of original colonies and 
taking one or two frames of brood 
with all the bees that will stay on 
them from each hive and placing one 
in each division of the hive body. 
The entrances are then completely 
stopped with a piece of burlap sack. 
When they are unloaded in a new 
location, these sacks are pulled out 
a little at the corners to allow pass- 
age for about two bees at a time. 

When we begin shaking bees, all 
the old queens are killed and, under 
ordinary conditions, the colonies 
are requeened with cells. (This is a 
great time saver, as it combines the 
first shaking operation with killing 
of the old queens without added 
time!) If weather conditions are 


too unfavorable at this time, caged, 
mated queens are used. During the 
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Crated packages of bees being unloaded from the 


k on to the railroad express wagon. 


spring honey flow, these young 
queens reach a tremendous maxi- 
mum in egg laying within a short 
time. As a result, the hives are 
literally full of bees at the next 
shaking. 

Too much stress cannot be placed 


upon the importance of young 
queens for building up colonies 
rapidly. 


During the rapid fruit-bloom flow 
when nectar is coming in fast, the 
bees must be shaken as easily as 
possible to avoid shaking too much 
nectar out of the combs. We have 
seen the combs so full of nectar 
that some of the bees were drowned 
by it when the combs were shaken 
too vigorously. 

In shaking the bees from the hives, 
we use the following method: Yirst, 
after opening the hive, we determine 
the condition of the colony. Any 
strong queenless colonies are queen- 
ed with caged queens. If the colony 
is normal, we take the top super off 
and shake the bees from some of 
the combs in the bottom hive into 
a “shaker box’’ made of wood and 
screen wire. A queen excluder down 
about six or eight inches from the 
top fits in the shaker box. This is 
an advantage over the old method of 
finding the queen on the combs and 
then shaking the combs one by one. 
Two combs may be shaken at a time 
from the bottom super with this 
method and the top super is then 
set on top of the queen excluder box 
which is the same size as a ten- 
frame super. The super is then set 
back on the hive. 

The queen is now very easily 
found among the worker bees on 
top of the excluder, many of which 
will have gone through and cluster- 
ed on the inside of the box. 

In this way, no drones or queens 
will get into the packages, as all the 
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bees that are taken are compelled 
to pass through the queen excluder. 
The amount of bees to be collected 
in the box before emptying will 
depend much upon the construction 
of the box, but care should be taken 
at all times to prevent damage to 
the bees by overheating. The same 
is true with bees in packages. We 
always put them in a good shade 
unless the day is cloudy. Bees seem 
to overheat easier than they chill. 


When the shaker box is partly 
filled, it is emptied into the pack- 
ages by means of a large round fun- 
nel. The packages are set on a pair 
of balance scales with the funnel in 
the hole in the top and the bees are 
poured in until the scales ‘‘break”’ at 
the desired weight. We add extra 
bees to make sure that our cus- 
tomers get full weight packages. The 
can of syrup is then put in place in 
the hole. 

The man who operates the scales 
then fastens the packages together 
in crates of four by means of three 
pieces of lath—two to be nailed on 
the bottom and one on top. The 
nails are started in the lath at the 
plant and are spaced so that a few 
inches of space is left between the 
packages to insure good ventilation. 





A device for shaking bees similar to Mr. 
Shackelford’s. This one is used by an Ala- 
bama shipper. Mr. Shackelford uses the 
queen excluder in the “shaker box” while 
this excluder is used with a funnel. 


When the bees are brought to the 
plant, we stand the crates on end 
in long tin pans and pour a feeder 
can full of sugar syrup through the 
top of the crate as it stands. 


The 
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syrup runs through the screen sides 
of each package, a_ considerable 
quantity remaining on the bees in 
each one. The bees promptly fill up 
on this feed and we then stack the 
crates about five high with the top 
of the package down. This saves 
the feed in the can for the time 
they are in transit, giving them about | 
two day’s supply without drawing 
much on the can. This is very im- 
portant, as shipments are some- 
times held over a day or two longer 
in order to give more room for the 
shipment of vital war materials. 

After the bees have been fed and 
before the crates are labeled we 
remove all the bees that cling to 
the outside of the packages. To do 
this, we first brush them and then 
run an ordinary vacuum cleaner 
over the surface of each package. 
This is a positive method of getting 
the outside bees off. 

The queens are caught and caged 
by another crew of men, two or 
three working in a yard. Queens 
are taken from both the large nuclei 
and the “baby” nuclei, and cells are 
put right back in place of the queens. 
This gives a constant supply of 
queens without making any further 
changes in the nuclei, as in about 15 
days another batch of queens may 
be taken from the same yard. 

The replacement cells should be 
protected from chilling temperatures 
by a heavy cloth or cotton covering, 
but should not be kept too warm, 
as they can also be overheated. 

Queen cages are equipped with 
tin ‘“‘tails’ about 5 inches long, by 
which they are fastened in the pack- 
ages. Although queens thus caged 
usually go through in excellent 
condition, we still feel that it is im- 
portant to include 4 percent extra 
queens with each order, realizing 
that the customer’s crop depends 
upon having a good queen with each 
package. 

As another step in obtaining good 
queens for shipment, all small or 
misshapen cells are culled out before 
the cells are put in the nuclei. Like- 
wise, all crippled or deformed 
queens are killed when they are 
caught in the yards. 

We carefully select our breeding 
stock every year for highly produc- 
tive queens, good-sized workers, uni- 
form color, and reasonable gentle- 
ness. 

Live Oak, Calif. 













Safer Bee Culture 


By George F. Knowlton 


Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, 


(This was received in May, 1944, and 
has not appeared earlier due to lack of 
space.—Ed.) 

Bees will not do their best housed 
in hives which contain arsenic-bear- 
ing pollen. Such poison constitutes 
a definite risk, particularly to nurse 
bees and brood, so long as it is avail- 
able to the bees. Most hives 
examined in Davis and Salt Lake 
Counties, of Utah, in which the bees 
died out last season, contained dan- 
gerous amounts of arsenic in the 
pollen. Presence of such arsenic 
was determined by bee and pollen 
analyses based on samples taken 
from many yards at the time of, or 
soon after, adult bee death losses 
occurred. The arsenic analyses were 
made by the cooperating agency, at 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Bee Culture Field Lab- 
oratory at Laramie, Wyoming. 

Hundreds of boxes of “package 
bees” have been placed in Utah 
hives this spring (1944) to replace 
the bees which died from poison or 
other causes last season. Greater 
mortality of bees and brood must be 
expected wherever the poison pollen 
is still available in such hives; 
greater chance of colony survival 
and profitable honey production this 
season exists where no poison is 
present in the hives. Removal of 
poisoned pollen is recommended; 
this should occur before package 
bees are placed in hives from which 
bees died out or were weakened by 
arsenic last season. 

Successful agriculture generally 
is intimately associated with a thriv- 
ing beekeeping industry. Many hor- 
ticulturists have observed to their 
sorrow, the poor fruit crop set which 
occurred when bees were scarce, or 
when cold weather prevented bee 
activity at the time fruit blossoms 
should bave been pollinated. 

On April 4, 1944, officers of the 
Utah Honey Producers’ Marketing 
Cooperative and of the Utah Horti- 
cultural Society met in Salt Lake 
City, to discuss the bee shortage 
problem. A number of representa- 
tive beekeepers and horticulturists 
from serious 1943 bee loss areas also 
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Logan 


were present. Most widespread 


shortage of bees for pollination this } 


spring exists in Salt Lake and Davis 
Counties, the discussion revealed; 
this shortage area also extends south 
into northern Utah County and 
north into southern Weber County. 
Local instances of adult bee reduc- 
tion due to bee poisoning in 1943, 
also occurred in certain areas of 
Cache, Box Elder, Sanpete, and in 
scattered bee yards elsewhere. 

The committee of beekeepers and 
horticulturists which met to discuss 
the bee-pollination problem recom- 
mended that care be urged in the 
use of agricultural sprays and dusts 
by all fruit and seed growers and 
agriculturists generally, to prevent 
all bee losses traceable to such cause. 
The possible effect of arsenic from 
smelter smoke and soil arsenic also 
was discussed. 

Beekeepers recommended that 
orchardists and farmers generally, 
(1) refrain from spraying or dusting 
orchards or other crop plants dur- 
ing the period of blossom; (2) clip 
attractive undercover plants before 
agricultural chemicals are applied; 
(3) keep tomato patches free from 
weeds and apply necessary tomato 
fruitworm dusts at a time when the 
air is reasonably quiet; (4) notify 
beekeepers before extensive spray 
or dust applications are to be made, 
so that beekeepers may, if they de- 
sire, remove their bees to a safe loca- 
tion before agricultural poisons are 
used; (5) apply and store agricul- 
tural sprays, dusts and poison baits 
cautiously, according to approved 
methods; (6) do not permit dusts 
or sprays to drift on to fencerow or 
nearby blossoming sweet clover, al- 
falfa, or other blossoming or polli- 
nating plants attractive to bees; (7) 
apply the late-season spray or dust 
treatment for asparagus beetle con- 
trol after the asparagus plants have 
completed pollination and blossoms 
have dropped; (8) when _ alfalfa 
weevil dusting is necessary, treat 
at a time when fields are not full 
of pollinating grasses, attractive 
weeds, or blossoming alfalfa; (9) 


(Continued on page 113) 
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Pollen Supplements 


A New England Beekeeper Presents 
His Views on the Value of Pollen 
Supplements for His Locality 


It has been only during the past 
few years that much mention has 
been made of practical pollen sup- 
plements. Old time beekeepers have 
tried a great variety of materials 
with the object of stimulating brood 
rearing during scarcity of natural 
pollen, with little success. 

New England beekeepers have 
always considered that bees were 
able to obtain sufficient pollen dur- 
ing the spring and summer to meet 
the needs of the colony. This has 
been my own contention until quite 
recently. 

I did some experimenting a few 
years ago, 1940 to be exact, with 
hiving package bees as early as 
March 15th to see if it would not be 
possible to build up 2-lb. packages 
to full colony size in time for the 
clover flow. These were hived on 
combs containing a small amount of 
honey, and each had pollen on one 
frame, not a full frame, and were 
fed sugar solution to stimulate brood 
rearing. Each package colony raised 
about two frames of brood, but the 
spring of 1940 was cold and very 
rainy, and very little natural pollen 
was gathered. 

The queens laid eggs just so long 
as the pollen supply lasted and then 
did not lay again until pollen be- 
came available from the maple and 
elms. Consequently they did not 
build up satisfactorily. In looking 
back over the experiment, I now 
realize that if these package bees 
had been provided with a pollen 
supplement, the results would have 
been different. 

Colonies of bees started late in the 
season, after June 1 in this locality, 
are not able to build up a reserve of 
pollen. Such colonies may obtain 
sufficient pollen to build up into 
fine colonies for wintering but it is 
a rare colony that is able to build 
up a late fall cluster of young bees, 
and have sufficient reserve pollen 
left to build up again in the spring 
before natural pollen becomes avail- 
able from the field. Therefore, such 
colonies seldom build up as early as 
the old established colonies. I have 
noticed the effects of the lack of 
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By R. E. Newell 


pollen especially in colonies made 
up in August. Such colonies have 
sufficient young bees for good win- 
tering but on examination of the 
brood frames in late fall there is an 
almost complete scarcity of pollen. 
Therefore, the bees are unable to 
raise brood during the late winter 
months as in a normal colony and 
have very few young bees in the 
cluster during April, and build up 
rather late. 

The fall of 1943 I had five colo- 
nies of the above type in single 
brood chambers, and these were fed 
soy meal cakes (no pollen or dry 
skim milk) the last of March about 
two weeks before the natural pollen 
was available from the field. The 
results were indeed gratifying. Each 
colony built up to good orchard 
rental size by May 10. My idea ofa 
good orchard rental is at least eight 
frames of brood and bees, with a 
large portion of young bees of field 
gathering age, two or three weeks 
old. Without the pollen supplement 
at least two weeks of brood rearing 
would have been lost and while the 
colony might have had the eight 
frames of bees and brood, the young 
bees would not have been of the 
proper age to be of value for orchard 
pollination. 

I fed soy meal to about 50 colo- 
nies last spring, and some of the 
best of them were very strong upon 
examination the first part of April. 
In fact, I was able to make an in- 
crease of about 30 colonies between 
the last of April and May 10, all of 
them strong enough to make up good 
orchard rentals. In other words, 
from two colonies fed pollen supple- 
ment, I was able to take sufficient 
brood and bees to make up one good 
strong division. 

All of the bees not fed pollen sup- 
plement built up into strong colonies 
for orchard rental, but it would 
have been difficult to remove bees 
and brood from them without af- 
fecting their value for orchard rent- 
al, as brood rearing was at least 
two weeks behind those fed with 
soy meal cakes. 

(Continued on Page 113) 





























Are We Extremists? 


By Edgar Williams 


Williams is one of the most suc- 
cessful comb honey producers in the 
country. For many years he has operat- 
ed commercial apiaries doing a large share 
of the work himself.—Ed.) 

I may be old fashioned or just 
dumb (my wife says I am both). I 
do not agree with some of the new 
ideas. True, we cannot all see alike; 
it would be a bad thing if we did. 
Brood Chambers Can Be Too Large 

Forty years ago many were using 
8-frame hives. Danzenbaker was 
exploiting his hive and I believe the 
Heddon sectional hive was still in 
use. Doolittle advocated a _ hive 
smaller than the 10-frame Lang- 
stroth. Few would advise the use 
of such hives today. 

But we are now told that two 10- 
frame hive bodies and possibly three 
make the ideal brood nest for win- 
ter. Are we not swinging too much 
toward the large brood nest and will 
there not be a tendency in the future 
to swing back a little? 

Of course, locality makes a dif- 
ference, but here in Ashtabula 
County, Ohio, for comb honey pro- 
duction I would not want more than 
a single 10-frame body for a winter 
brood nest. In this locality a comb 
honey colony will usually fill its 
brood chamber quite well with win- 
ter stores. 

For extracted honey production, 
I admit a single hive body is not 
enough. The few colonies I have run 
for extracted honey I have wintered 
in two bodies but I have wondered 
if one standard body with a shallow 
super on top would not be better. 
Two 10-frame bodies seem too large 
for a winter brood nest, for in cold 
weather the cluster does not fill all 
the space and more or less moisture 
accumulates between the cluster and 
the outside packing. We are apt to 
be fooled in regard to the amount 
of brood in a two-story colony. The 
combs are not nearly as well filled 
as those of a single story. However, 
I admit it is a good plan to give a 
strong colony some extra room in 
the spring. 

In Wood County, Ohio, since there 
is no fall honey flow, we use a 
shallow super on each hive at all 
times. In my yards here the comb 
honey colonies have only one body 


(Mr. 
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for a brood chamber and in a poor 
season I know that I get more sur- 
plus, for the bees enter the super 
better and the single body means a 
great deal less work. 
Have Too Many Turned to 
Extracted Honey? 

I don’t like to be saying, “I told 
you so,” because I have made many 
mistakes nPyself but there are two 
things that I did not do 20 years 
ago—I did not move my bees to 
the sweet clover country as many of 
my neighbors did. All this time we 
have been making a good living. We 
had no big crops but we had some 
honey every year. 

Neither did I go into the produc- 
tion of extracted honey and I be- 
lieve I have a little more money in 
War Bonds because I kept on with 
comb honey. This year we had a 
crop of aster honey that granulated 
almost before it was taken from 
the hive. We had no help and if 
this honey had all been in extract- 
ing combs we would have had a 
nice mess. The comb honey did not 
granulate nearly as bad as that in 
extracting combs. What did granu- 
late went through the capping melt- 
er and we received 42c a pound for 
the wax and 12c for the honey, so 
we did not do so badly. A few 
years ago it looked as though comb 
honey would be off the market but 
in the last year or two there has been 
a fair supply on the market in this 
locality and I believe more are run- 
ning for comb honey than a few 
years ago. 

Are All Localities Short of Pollen? 

If the bees are short of pollen 
at times here, I haven’t found it 
out. I have never had to supply it 
and never knew a time when the 
bees refused to raise brood if the 
weather was favorable. My brood 
combs always seemed to have 
plenty of pollen, in fact, the pollen 
has been a nuisance as the bees per- 
sist in getting it into the new comb 
honey. When we had chestnut trees 
they blossomed right in the midst 
of the early honey flow and it was 
almost impossible to shake a colony 
onto foundation to stop swarming 


without finding more or less pollen | 


(Continued on page 111) 
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Maintaining Honey Demand 


uc 


These are boom days for honey 
producers, both the little fellow and 
the large operators. For the first 
time in many a year there is just 
not enough of this delectable sweet 
to go around. Retailer’s shelves are 
practically bare and the roadside 
stand is boarded up and the “Honey 
for Sale” signs are, for the most 
part, either taken down or covered 
with a burlap sack. 

This is a splendid time to take 
stock and also to figure out what is 
going to happen to the honey busi- 
ness after the war. Are we going 
to see 5-pound cans piled on the 
floor of the local grocery store, beg- 
ging for a taker at 29c for the can, 
or, are we going to get together and 
try to do something about it? Two 
hundred million pounds of honey 
per year is BIG BUSINESS in any- 
body’s language! It would be a 
shame to go back to the old cut- 
throat competition in honey selling 
that held forth just a few years ago. 
Surely there are enough brains in 
the honey producing field to figure 
out a way to maintain equitable 
prices and selling standards after 
the war, and really put the selling 
of honey on a higher plane than it 
occupied just a few years ago. 

It looks like we are going to have 
to cooperate in some way. It would 
seem that it will require some sort 
of cooperative producing as well as 
co-operative selling. If there were 
only some way that us little fellows 
—beekeepers that produce a couple 
of thousand pounds a season—could 
be induced to submerge that natural 
desire to do our own producing and 
selling, and work together for the 
common good of all; then many of 
our troubles would solve themselves. 
Don’t get me wrong, however. I 
like to peddle my own honey myself 
to my friends and neighbors. But 
rather than not sell it at a decent 
price I would give it away. When 
any one said, “‘I can buy honey at 
Zilch’s at 29c for five pounds while 
you are charging a buck,” I would 
make him a present of five pounds, 
which would usually end the argu- 
ment in my favor. 

It seems to me that there are 
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enough BIG distributors now in the 
field to do a decent job of selling 
honey if we let them do it. There 
must be thousands of little producers 
like myself, and other thousands 
who are even bigger, who can pro- 
duce honey, but who don’t know 
the first thing about the big busi- 
ness of really maintaining a pros- 
perous market and doing a real job 
of selling. Those are the kind of 
people with whom we must coop- 
erate. Those are the kind of folks 
who will be able to maintain a 
prosperous market for us. We can- 
not do it with a thousand and one 
varieties of honey and a thousand 
and one different packages and 
labels. 

Sure, it’s all honey, so what? I 
ran short of honey this past season 
and, in order to help out a few 
friends who wanted some, I obtain- 
ed a small supply from one of my 
beekeeping friends a few miles south 
of me. I told them frankly that I 
obtained it from another beekeeper. 
They didn’t like it. It tasted differ- 
ently than mine. To be perfectly 
honest, it was even better than 
mine, but you couldn’t convince 
them of that. It was packaged in 
a different shaped jar and had a dif- 
ferent label. It wasn’t “Kramer’s 
Personalized Honey from Contented 
Bees.” That’s consumer reaction 
for you. That is the sort of thing 
that cooperation with the big dis- 
tributors can overcome, and that’s 
the sort of thing that we must over- 
come if we want a post-war market 
maintained that will bring ww a 
steady market and a decent price 
for our product. 

When I go into a grocery store 
or delicatessen shop to buy a jar of 
pickles I think of Heinz “57 
Varieties” and buy a jar of Heinz 
pickles. Heinz advertising and tre- 
mendous distribution has sold me 
on Heinz pickles or Heinz catsup, or, 
in fact, most anything that I see 
with Heinz name on the label. Folks 
like these are trying to put the same 
sort of sales appeal into the sale of 
honey. Once the customer has been 
sold on the name of Heinz, or Sioux, 

(Continued on page 111) 












When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Special shamrock honey 
cookies for St. Patrick’s 
Day.—Photo courtesy of 
the Kellogg Co. 


Perhaps marching is not just ex- 
actly the right word to describe his 


homecoming from school. His speed 
is nothing so sedate nor orderly, now 
is it? Your little Johnny, my little 
Donnie—a clatter on the porch (a 
few hurried shoe scrapings, if he 
remembers!) a bang of the door, cap 
on one chair, mittens on another, 
books on the table, and “Hi, Mom! 
Gee, I’m hungry! Anything to eat?” 
Just a light snack to perk up that 
after school fag and tide a husky, 
growing youngster over that in-be- 
tween time until meal time. And 
there’s nothing more wholesomely 
good than honey to furnish that nec- 
essary quick-energy—be it used as 
a spread or utilized in golden brown 
baked treats. 

If Mom has not had time, or has 
not been in a baking mood, Johnny 
will settle for a slice of fragrant 
honey bread, liberally treated with 
butter and honey—or now and then 
when red points are low, a tooth- 
some mixture of peanut butter and 
honey. Squired by a glass of milk 
you have a safe, quick-energy, plus 
the body-building protein so essen- 
tial to Johnny’s rapid growth. 

If Johnny’s mother feels a baking 
urge coming on, sugar rationing need 
not dim her enthusiasm one whit as 
long as the old honey jar is on hand 
and filled with liquid sweetness. 
It may be difficult to keep Johnny 
in overalls, his mittens may be 
threadbare, but the “sweet-tooth” of 
the beekeeper’s son (and daughter) 


can be easily satisfied—with a 
wholesome natural sweet. 
The small potential beekeeper 


who comes home _ enthusiastically 
expecting some honey-made goodie 
will cherish happy memories of gold- 
en brown honey gingerbread, crisp 
honey-sweet cookies, yummy choco- 
late cup cakes long after he has for- 
gotten the brand of candy bar he so 
















seldom can buy. By the way, time 
a big pan of crunchy crust honey 
rolls to come from the oven piping 
hot around 4 o’clock, call Dad in, 
invite a neighbor or two, and see 
how happy every one will be! Yum! 
Have plenty of honey, some flavor- 
some honey orange marmalade, and 
lots of piping hot, honey-sweetened 
coffee, too. 

And now I give you a number of 
honey recipes to vary the whole- 
some treats which will continue to 
bring Johnny home on the double- 
quick. 

Honey Rolls 

One-half cup potato water, potato 
added to it, % cup shortening, % 
cup honey, % teaspoon salt, % cup 
lukewarm water, 1 cake compressed 
yeast, and about 3 cups of sifted 
flour. 

Run one small potato and _ the 
water in which it was. cooked 
through a sieve. This should meas- 
ure % cup and should be hot. Stir 
in shortening, honey, and salt and 
let cool to lukewarm. Dissolve yeast 
in lukewarm water, stirring in 1 tea- 
spoon additional honey. Add to 
potato water and stir into sifted 
flour in a bowl. Knead dough until 
smooth and elastic. Let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Punch down and 
let rise again. Pinch off small pieces 
of dough and shape into rolls. Place 
in greased baking pan and let rise 
until very light. Bake in moderately 
hot oven, 400 degrees for about 20 
minutes. Makes 2 dozen rolls. 

Honey Cinnamon Rolls 

One-half cup milk, 2 tablespoons 
shortening, 2 tablespoons honey, % 
teaspoon salt, 1 cake compressed 
yeast, % cup lukewarm water, 1 
beaten egg, and about 1% cups 
sifted flour. 

Scald milk; add __— shortening, 
honey, and salt; cool to lukewarm. 
Add yeast, softened in the water; 
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add egg. Gradually stir in flour to 
form a soft dough. Beat vigorously; 
cover and let rise in warm place 
until double in bulk. Turn out on 
lightly floured surface and roll into 
oblong shape %4 inch thick. Brush 
with melted butter and warm honey 
and sprinkle with cinnamon. Use 
raisins or currants if desired. Roll 
and cut in 1-inch slices. Place, cut 
side down, in greased baking pan 
or in greased muffin tins. Cover 
and let rise until very light. Bake 
in moderate oven, 375 degrees F., 
about 25 minutes. 


Honey Coffee Cake 


with Cream Cheese Filling 

One cake compressed yeast, % 
cup lukewarm water, 2 teaspoons 
salt, %4 cup honey, % cup shorten- 
ing, 2 cups scalded milk, 1 egg, 6 
cups sifted flour, % cup raisins, 
washed and well drained, 2 packages 
cream cheese, % cup additional 
honey, and 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water. 
Add salt, % cup honey, and short- 
ening to the scalded milk and stir 
until dissolved. When lukewarm, 
add dissolved yeast. Beat in half 
of the flour. Cover and let rise until 
double in bulk. Then add beaten 
egg and remainder of flour. Knead 
until smooth and elastic. Put into 
well greased bowl, cover, and let 
rise until double in bulk again. Roll 
dough to %-inch thickness. Spread 
with cream cheese filling, sprinkle 
with raisins, roll up as for jelly roll 
and cut in one-half inch slices. Place 
on greased baking sheet, cut side 
down, allowing room to spread. 
Brush tops with milk in which 1 
teaspoon of honey has been dissolv- 
ed. Let rise until double in bulk. 
Bake in moderate oven, 375 degrees 
for about 25 minutes. 

Honey Cheese Filling 

Blend cheese with honey and 

vanilla until soft and smooth. 
Orange Honey Cookies 

One-half cup shortening, % cup 
honey, 4% cup sugar, 1 egg, % cup 
shredded bran, 3 cups sifted flour, 
3% teaspoons baking powder, %4 
teaspoon salt, %4 cup orange juice, 2 
teaspoons grated orange rind, and 
colored sugar. 

Blend shortening, honey, and 
sugar until light and fluffy. Add 


egg and beat well. Stir in shredded 
bran. Sift flour with baking powder 
and salt and add to first mixture 
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alternately with the orange juice. 
Stir in orange rind gnd chill. Roll 
out dough to about %-inch thick- 
ness working with a small amount 
at a time and keeping the remainder 
chilled. Cut into shape desired 
(Shamrock for St. Patrick’s Day) 
and sprinkle with colored sugar. 
Bake on greased baking sheet in 
moderate oven, 375 degrees F., 
about 10 minutes. Yield: 5 dozen 
cookies. 

Honey Oatmeal Carrot Cookies 

One and ¥% cups sifted flour, 1 
teaspoon baking powder, 2 tea- 
spoon allspice, % teaspoon cloves, 
¥, teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt, 
1% cups quick-cooking oats, % cup 
raisins, % cup shortening, % cup 
sugar, 1 egg, % cup honey, 1 cup 
grated raw carrots, and 1 teaspoon 
grated orange rind. 

Sift, and measure flour; sift again 
with baking powder, spices, soda, 
and salt; add oats and raisins. Mix 
together shortening, sugar, and egg. 
Blend in the honey. Add the dry 
ingredients, carrots, and _ grated 
orange rind; mix well. Drop by tea- 
spoonfuls on greased baking sheets. 
Bake in moderately hot oven, 375 
degrees F. 12 to 15 minutes. Makes 
3 dozen large cookies. 

Honey Orange Nut Loaf 

Three cups sifted flour, % tea- 
spoon salt, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1 teaspoon grated orange peel, 
% cup shortening, 1 well-beaten 
egg, % cup honey, 1 cup milk, % 
cup honey orange marmalade, and 
l% cup chopped walnut meats. 

Sift flour with the salt and bak- 
ing powder. Add orange peel. Cut 
in the shortening until the mixture 
is like coarse crumbs. Stir in re- 
maining ingredients. Pour into 
greased loaf pan. Bake in moder- 
ately hot oven 350 degrees F., about 
1 hour and 15 minutes. 

Honey Gingerbread 

One-half cup sugar, % cup short- 
ening, 1 egg, 1 cup honey, 2% cups 
sifted flour, 1% teaspoons soda, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon 
ginger, % teaspoon cloves, % tea- 
spoon salt, and 1 cup boiling water. 

Cream sugar and shortening until 
light and fluffy. Add beaten egg, 
honey, and dry ingredients sifted 
together. Add boiling water last, 
beating until smooth. Batter will be 
thin. Bake in greased shallow pan 
in moderate oven, 325 to 350 de- 
grees F., for about 35 minutes. 












“=~ From the Field of Experience ““=> 
COLONY WINTERS IN MONTANA WITHOUT BOTTOM BOARD 


By A. N. Norton 

A year ago, I purchased a small 
yard of bees. Out in the brush a 
short distance from the other colo- 
nies a swarm had been hived with- 
out any bottom board. The limb 
of a tree about two inches in diam- 
eter had been inserted under the 
end of the hive body to give them 
an opening. They had been given 
two regular hive bodies with combs 
and three shallow supers on top. 

A flat cover had been used to 
cover them and it lacked an inch or 
so of covering one side. The bees 
had tried to cover the opening with 
propolis but it left about one-half 
inch open space. Skunks had dug 
underneath the hive so that a large 
sized skunk had plenty of room to 
pass back and forth. The whole 
bottom of the hive was open besides 


an opening at the top giving plenty 
of upward and lower ventilation. 

I did not expect to find any bees 
alive in such a colony but to my 
surprise I was mistaken. We moved 
the colony along with the balance 
of the yard and when I examined 
them I found a nice colony of bees 
and they built up fast and made just 
a dandy colony for the flow. 

We had a rather mild winter as 
winters go here in Montana, but at 
that those bees lived through some 
30 degrees below zero weather. 
They were in a well sheltered spot 
and well protected from wind from 
every direction and while I do not 
recommend wintering bees with no 
bottom board, I do claim that a good 
windbreak is about half of the bat- 
tle. 

Harlem, Montana 


ak. 


ANOTHER LAND FLOWING WITH MILK AND HONEY 


By V. W. Binderup 

Psalms: 65:3. “The pastures are 
clothed with flocks, the valleys also 
are covered over with corn; they 
shout with joy, they also sing.” 

This might well be likened unto 
the Tri-County Irrigation Project of 
some 300,000 acres spoken of as 
the ‘fertile valley of the Nile.” 

Records will show corn yielding 
100 bushels per acre, alfalfa five 
cuttings in one single year. These 
two crops are very essential in the 
production of milk. We also have 
ideal conditions for the growing of 


sweet clover seed, namely, a rich 
moist soil for the root and a dry 
atmosphere for the blossom to form 
during the months of July and Aug- 
ust. One acre of sweet clover (if 
honeybees are available) will fur- 
nish 300 pounds of very fine sweet 
clover honey. 

With these facts in mind it is not 
difficult to see as did Moses of old, 
“a land flowing with milk and 
honey’’, over the entire Tri-county 
Irrigation district in Central Ne- 
braska. 

Minden, Neb. 


1, 


WHY, OH WHY? 


By T. H. Hahn 

Yes, why is it that an amateur 
must learn the “hard way’’? 

For several years I did all my un- 
capping with an ordinary uncapping 
knife, trying to keep it hot by dip- 
ping the knife into hot water. This 
was my “bottle neck” so I decided 
to try a steam knife as shown in the 
supply catalogs. 

By buying a few fittings at a 
local auto supply store for a few 
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cents, I hooked this knife up to an 
old pressure cooker the wife had. 
The results were perfect and now I 
wouldn’t be without the steam knife. 

But somebody slipped—either the 
supply houses or bee journals—in 
not selling me on the value of a 
steam knife before I bought the old 
style uncapping knife. A _ steam 
knife would have saved me a lot of 
messy work and time. 

Topeka, Kans. 
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BEEKEEPING CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


The following excerpt from a let- 
ter received from A. F. Salah 
Oberne, S. W. Australia, written in 
November, 1944, is of interest. The 
honey season there begins in the fall 
instead of in the spring: 

“We are experiencing one of the 
worst drouths in our time. Pros- 
pects for a honey flow are nil. We 
have no wintering problems in this 


country. Hives are left in the open 
all the year round. Temperatures 
rarely go below freezing. Ten 
frame colonies average 120 pounds. 
There are exceptional years when 
up to 600 pounds are obtained. Our 
best honeys are obtained from eu- 
calyptus, yellow rose, and iron bark 
trees which yield so heavily at times 
that nectar drips to the ground.” 


a 


ON THE WINTER CLUSTER 


By Joseph Tinsley 

In the last paragraph of the article 
on the Winter Cluster Temperature 
by V. G. Milum, November, 1944, 
he expects to come under fire. This 
is confirmed in my experimental 
work on wintering which Bulletin 
was issued in_ 1928. Following is an 


extract: 

When the cluster is formed the globu- 
lar mass of bees is not dense, as the sur- 
rounding air is not sufficiently cold to 
cause the bees to raise the temperature; 
but immediately a fall in temperature 
occurs a close-up movement is observed, 
breathing is quicker, and a low, murmur- 
ing hum is heard in the hive The cluster 
consists of walls of bees, dense in the 
centre, but gradually thinning towards 
the outside. By means of these walls 
the bees provide their own insulation. The 
workers on the outside of the cluster 
bear the brunt of the cold weather, and 


thus are the first to succumb to low 
temperature. When the outside tempera- 
ture was at, freezing point, 
through the glass panels, with the aid 
of the electric light, some of the bees 
could be seen to drop from the outside 
edge of the cluster in a dead or dying 
condition. An examination of such bees 
showed that they were of all ages. Occas- 
ionally a few were revived by artificial 
heat. It is apparent, therefore, that some 
means of protecting the bees on the out- 
side edge of the cluster would reduce 
winter mortality. It has been suggested 
by writers in the past that bees on the 
outside of the cluster change places with 
those in the centre; but we have been un- 
able to verify this statement. The cluster 
moves very little throughout the winter, 
and it is only when the outside tempera- 
ture rises that expansion of this mass of 
bees takes place.—From Bulletin No. 114, 
“Wintering of Bees,” by Joseph Tinsley, 
F. R. E. S., The West of Scotland Agricul- 
tural College. 


Ayr, Scotland. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE OHIO WINTER MEETING 


By M. J. Deyell 

The meeting held in Columbus 
January 30 to February 1, 1945, was 
quite well attended, considering 
weather and other conditions. Jas. 
I. Hambleton of the Federal Bee 
Culture Laboratory, Beltsville, Md., 
and H. M. Bain, Agricultural Econ- 
omist, U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
were the out-of-state speakers. 

Lack of space permits only a few 
high lights: 

(1) Honeybees do pollinate red 
clover when other plants with nec- 
tar of higher sugar content are not 
plentiful. 

(2) Honey houses 
government inspection. 

(3) Trend in honey processing is 
towards filtration. 

(4) The present large acreage of 
soybeans will probably decrease 
soon. | =| 

(5) Resistant stock has not yet 
reached a stage where it can be 


should have 


used with impunity by beekeepers. 

(6) It may be possible in the fu- 
ture, by using pollen supplements, to 
encourage early brood rearing, to 
develop populous colonies that will 
store surplus from early flows, such 
as dandelion and fruit bloom. 

(7) Beekeepers should 
books. 

At the close of the evening ban- 
quet, toastmaster Chas. A. Reese, 
state apiarist, called on Emerson 
Long, President of the Ohio State 
Beekeepers’ Association, who com- 
mented briefly on the contribution 
E. R. Root has made to beekeeping 
during the years, also to the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. conferred on 
Mr. Root last June by the Ohio 
State University. Mr. Long then 
presented Dr. Root with an honor- 
ary gold key. Similar keys were 
presented to Jas. I. Hambleton and 
be J. A. Munro of Fargo, North Da- 
ota, 


keep 
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ONE MAN’S OPINION 


Did I, or did I not stick my neck 
out when I wrote about.the feeding 
of artificial pollen? 

Mr. Clarence Tontz performs the 
delicate operation of taking me apart 
quite thoroughly in the February 
issue, so, in self defense, let’s look 
at the record. 

First, of course, is the statement 
by Haydak and Tanquary that they 
raised more brood on artificial 
pollen than they did on natural 
pollen. I didn’t say that. They 
said it. That’s what they said. 
There it is, right in the April ’°43 
issue of Gleanings. 

And the article by Mr. Rahmlow 
in the May ’44 issue of American 
Bee Journal is not talking about the 
same thing, as I see it. He is talk- 
ing about soybean flour. Me and 
Haydak and Tanquary were talking 
about soybean flour PLUS’ skim 
milk powder. The skim milk pow- 
der is the substitute for the pollen 
in the pollen substitute. 

Now about that part where I 
claim that the bees don’t take the 
substitute when natural pollen is 
available. Naturally, if there were a 
lot of pollen available, they don’t 
need, and we wouldn’t feed, a sub- 
stitute. I never heard of a beekeeper 
feeding sugar syrup during a heavy 
honey flow either. It’s the same dif- 
ference. 

But the thing that we are all work- 
ing for is the betterment of bee- 
keeping. Each year we are finding 
new things that better our methods, 
or our product, or our distribution. 
Some of these new things are good, 
some not so good, and some just 
plain useless. Research is nothing 
more or less than scientific trial and 
error based on shrewd knowledge 
of possibilities. But it is the field 
work by the producer that eventual- 
ly proves or disproves the advan- 
tages of a change in management. 

Feeding a honey substitute to bees 
goes back a long way. In my oldest 
bee books, dating back to the seven- 
teen hundreds, I find references to 
the feeding of bees. The old boys 
used sugar and ale. They also 
noticed the bees bringing back saw- 
dust, or dust from the grist mills, 
and even coal dust from outdoor 
storage piles. It did not take much 
imagination to realize that the bees 


wouldn’t get much nourishment 
from coal dust, but it did demon- 
strate that the bees needed pollen 
desperately. So they reasoned that 
dust from the grist mills had some 
nourishment, and that flour would 
be just that much better. They fed 
the bees flour made from barley, 
peas, oats, wheat, and other grains. 
Some fed bean flour, and will never 
know how close they came to the 
real thing on that one. 

When the nutritional powers of 
soy flour were first learned, bee- 
keepers used that too. It had so 
much better results than any of the 
other substitutes (which had prac- 
tically none) that it was given a lot 
of attention. It was found that it 
actually did raise brood,—not enough 
to call it a success, but to call it 
progress. 

Bees raised more brood with soy 
flour than they did with the other 
flours, especially so when they had 
a slight supply of incoming pollen. 
The next step naturally was to add 
pollen to the soy flour, and then 
we had what probably was the first 
real pollen substitute that worked. 

But feeding a mixture of pollen 
and soy flour has drawbacks. Like 
the famous recipe for rabbit s.ew. 
First, catch a rabbit. In our case, 
the first step is to trap the pollen. 
But that is a bally nuisance. So a 
search was made for a _ substance 
that would have the proper nutri- 
tional units to substitute for it. 
Somebody found that dried milk 
had good points and it was tried. 
And that is how a completely arti- 
ficial pollen was evolved. This mix- 
ture is most conveniently fed in 
cakes held together with sugar sy- 
rup within the hive, above the 
brood. 


Personally I think that the state- 
ment that artificial pollen raised 
more brood than natural pollen most 
likely was a matter of locality. If 
every flower produced the same 
flavor and color and density of 
honey, I might believe that they all 
produced pollen of the same nutri- 
tional value. But they don’t, and I 
am quite sure that they do not pro- 
duce pollens of the same nutritional 
value. Therefore, since two plus 
two still equals four excepting in 
certain political theories, it is ob- 
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vious that a pollen supplement con- 
taining pollen will have varying 
degrees of value depending upon 
the source of the pollen. 

That is one of the reasons why I 
am voting for a completely artificial 
pollen substitute. Given the same 
ingredients, the value remains con- 
stant. Skim milk powder and soy- 
bean flour can be standardized as 
closely as any agricultural products 
can be’ standardized. Therefore, 
weather conditions and the strain 
of bees being constant, the results 


should be constant regardless of 
location. 

My idea of the value of a pollen 
substitute is this: In cases of a pollen 
deficiency, it can hold the colony 
together until natural sources are 
obtainable. In any case, stimulative 
feeding of both syrup and pollen, if 
managed intelligently, can build up 
colonies in time for early flows. 

You should know what I know 
about the experiments of Bob Fil- 
mer in the apiaries of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 


—e 


SECOND GLANCES 
By C. M. Isaacson 


Producing package bees offers 
many contrasts to the production of 
honey, as Mr. Pettit shows (page 41). 
With bees the object, and honey 
actually a bother during shipping 
season, several problems arise— 
constant attention and feeding after 
the shipping season is over add to 
expenses much. Northern buyers 
should note the real help that early 
booking of orders gives to the pack- 
age shipper, and the advice not to 
feed too heavily during bad weather 
(but don’t misinterpret this and 
starve your packages). Gorging bees 
and liberating queens immediately 
is the best method of introduction. 

Bee fever scorns reverses. Prof. 
Shoemaker’s trials were many and 
varied, and two bad seasons in suc- 
cession would seem to be enough to 
discourage any beekeeper. It is to 
his credit that he was not. His 
troubles with those first colonies 
show the wisdom of “reading up” 
before attempting a start with 
honeybees. Keep it in mind, begin- 
ners (page 44). 

Pollen supplements are a much 
written of subject of late, and Mr. 
Tontz’ words a pertinent contribu- 
tion (page 45). But One Man’s 
Opinion did ask a question which 
needs an answer. Dr. Haydak did 
report skim milk powder as an ac- 
ceptable substitute (not merely sup- 
plement) for pollen. If his experi- 
ments are conclusive, why trap 
pollen? If not, let’s have a refuta- 
tion. With labor at a premium, we 
must avoid all needless work. 

Renting bees to orchardists is dis- 
Cussed concisely and well in Mr. 
Newell’s article (page 46). Rental 
according to colony strength cer- 
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tainly seems both logical and fair. 
The ever-present problem of poison- 
ing comes up again here, and note 
should be taken of the danger of 
severe damage if both orchardist 
and the beekeeper are not on guard. 
But bees render such valuable 
service in fruit production that 
every effort should be taken to work 
out the various problems. 

Nature’s ways satisfy Nature— 
but don’t always answer our own 
object of producing honey. Those 
neglected colonies have young 
queens (from swarming), plenty of 
pollen (a broodless period), honey 
in the right place (bees are allowed 
to place all honey where they want 
it), and young bees (the queen lays 
vigorously and late). Yes, they will 
winter well, but often haven’t pro- 
duced much (if any) honey. We 
can and should learn from them, 
but can’t copy the whole method 
(page 53). 

Electric fences need multiple 
wires to keep bears out. Eugene 
Walker is correct (page 53). And 
keep a live battery in the case (I 
didn’t, and lost eight colonies one 
night). 

A support price for honey is being 
advocated more and more (page 54). 
If enough beekeepers want it, it 
doubtless will come. Perhaps we 
who would have our industry “stop, 
look, and listen” first are old fash- 
ioned. 

A safety valve. This name for an 
upper entrance is an apt one (page 
56). It is truly that, and accom- 
plishes other results as well—allow- 
ing escape of excess moisture for 
one. Few here in the North would 
pack their bees without them. 








MZ Talks to Beekeepers 


By M. J. Deyell 


This is February 9. In some areas 
of the North, beekeepers are prac- 
tically snowbound, so far as driving 
to out apiaries is concerned. I met 
a commercial beekeeper just yester- 
day who could not drive to some 
of his out yards because of snow. 

Bees are in need of a flight. 
In this locality bees have not had a 
cleansing flight since the middle of 
November. Just how much longer 
they can go without a cleansing 
flight, is a question many beekeep- 
ers are asking. Populous colonies 
with a large percentage of young 
vigorous bees, having an abundance 
of good stores properly placed, the 
hives in a location reasonably well 
protected from the prevailing winds, 
will survive an unusually long cold 
spell. The weather in this area has 
been mild enough at times to permit 
clusters to move on to fresh honey, 
but not warm enough for bees to 
have a winter flight. 

During the past week I removed 
the covers from a few colonies. Most 
of the winter clusters appeared nor- 
mal. Some hives show signs of 
dysentery at  entrances—spotting. 
During the winter of 1935-’36, when 
we bad long protracted spells of zero 
weather, some colonies spotted the 
fronts of hives quite badly. Colonies 
that were very populous in bees 
reached spring in good condition, 
while those below par in strength 
were weak in the spring, or died. 

A word about beekeeping equip- 
ment. A number of beekeepers, 
especially beginners, seem to think 
that practically anyone can make a 
bee hive. Not long ago a cabinet 
maker who became interested in 
bees decided to make his own hives. 
He overlooked a most important re- 
quirement—the correct bee space be- 
tween and around frames in the 
hives. Instead of making one hive, 
then stopping to determine whether 
or not he had made it correctly, he 
finished one dozen hives with 
frames. Package bees were purchas- 
ed and put into the hives. Unfortu- 
nately, he did not leave a bee space 
at the top between the frames and 
the cover. When the covers were 
put on, the bees on the top bars of 
the frames were killed. The cabinet 
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maker had to rectify his mistake be- 
fore the hives could be used. 


Generally speaking, factory-made 
hives are more satisfactory and eco- 
nomical than homemade hives. For 
a detailed description of hives and 
other beekeeping equipment, see a 
catalog from any reputable manufac- 
turer of bee supplies. 

Apiary management during March. 
If all colonies are well supplied with 
stores—honey and pollen—and are 
populous in bees there is nothing to 
be gained in examining the bees so 
early in the season, especially in the 
North. In some of the southern 
states, California, southern Texas, 
Louisiana, or Florida, it may be nec- 
essary to add supers during March 
to provide comb space for incoming 
nectar. 

In the North it is well to visit 
apiaries on the first good flight day, 
if possible, to see if bees are flying 
from all hives. If some colonies 
have died, close the hive entrances 
to exclude bees and mice. If the 
entrances are left open and the hives 
contain honey, it is likely to be rob- 
bed out by other bees. This gets 
the apiary stirred up and may cause 
bees to continue robbing later in the 
season. American foulbrood can be 
spread by bees from clean colonies 
robbing honey out of hives in which 
colonies have died from AFB. For 
fuller information on brood diseases, 
send to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for circu- 
lar No. 392, entitled “Diagnosing Bee 
Diseases in the Apiary.’ The price 
is 5 cents. 

Package bees to replace dead colo- 
nies and start new ones. A package 
is somewhat comparable to a mod- 
erate sized swarm. It consists main- 
ly of young bees that are shaken off 
the combs, whereas a swarm is made 
up of old bees, or at least bees of 
flying age. There is no advantage 
in getting packages too early in the 
spring. About April 15 or 20 for 
the latitude of northern Ohio and 
the first week in May for localities 
farther north should give packages 
time to build up into normal colo- 
nies by the time the major honey 
flow starts. The express. agent 
should notify you as soon as the 
bees arrive. If the weather is hot 
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when they arrive, place the pack- 
ages in a cool dark room. If the 
weather is cold place packages in 
a room not warmer than 70 degrees 
F. until ready to put into the hives. 

There are various methods of put- 
ting packages of bees into hives, 


which we cannot go into at this time. 
important things to keep 


The in 





If all colonies were like this one early in 
the spring, we wouldn’t worry. 


mind are to space the hives intended 
for packages about 8 or 10 feet apart 
so that the bees in one hive may not 
drift into some other hive. Installing 
packages late in the evening will 
usually prevent drifting. If bees are 
put on frames containing full sheets 
of foundation, they should be fed 
sugar syrup made of equal parts of 
sugar and water, continuously, until 
nectar is available in quantity. If 
regular bee feeders are not avail- 
able, five or ten pound friction top 
pails may be used. With a two or 
three-penny nail punch about a 
dozen holes in the cover of each 
friction top pail. Fill the pail with 
warm syrup, place the lid on the 
pail, then turn it upside down over 
the top bars on the frames, or over 
the hole in the inner cover so that 
the bees may take the syrup through 
the small holes in the lid of the pail. 
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To secure sugar for feeding bees, 
application must be made on OPA 
form R-351 at your local rationing 
board. Each beekeeper is allowed 
ten pounds per calendar year for 
each hive of bees. 

If packages are installed at the 
beginning of the fruit bloom and 
dandelion honey flow the bees are 
likely to store some nectar which 
will help out on food requirements. 

What is our objective in beekeep- 
ing? Obviously, it should be to se- 
cure the maximum crop of honey 
and wax, so much needed at present. 
Some beekeepers fail to realize the 
intelligent planning necessary, also 
the important factors involved in 
securing a crop. In these talks I aim 
to emphasize beekeeping principles 
rather than methods of colony 
manipulation, because methods that 
work in one locality might not work 
in another. 

In attempting to analyze and sum- 
marize the requirements for secur- 
ing a maximum crop I have arrived 
at the following: 

(1) Good bees and queens. 

(2) Good beekeeping equipment. 

(3) A good beekeeping location, 

which means an abundance of 
nectar and pollen plants, also 
water. 

(4) Intelligent 

ment—one of the most 
portant requirements. 

(5) Favorable conditions for nec- 

tar secretion and bee flight 
during the time the crop is 
harvested. 

If all of these requirements are 
present, we are bound to secure the 
maximum crop. If one or more are 
lacking, the crop is reduced propor- 
tionately. 

For example, during the past two 
seasons, in some areas, conditions 
appeared to be unusually favorable 
for a big crop. Unfortunately, too 
much wet cool weather prevailed 
during the time the crop is ordina- 
rily harvested. Consequently the 
honey crop throughout the country 
was below normal as the govern- 
ment bulletin on “Honey and Wax 
Production for 1944’, in this issue 
page 102 shows. 

It is apparent that the beekeeper, 
after doing all that is humanly pos- 
sible to secure a crop, must depend 
on Nature to do the rest. The same 
is true in other branches of agri- 
culture, as well. 


apiary manage- 
im- 
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The heavy snows of the East cen- 
tral states, while they have delayed 
or prevented winter flights of bees 
so much needed, may prove a bless- 
ing in disguise in protecting the 
young plants of the old white clover 
growing on soil that is not frozen. 
During open winters when there is 
little or no snow, alternate freezing 
and thawing of the soil results in 
what is called winter heaving so 
destructive to the sprawling roots 
of white clover. We don’t know 
yet whether the lack of winter 
flights will prove disastrous to the 
bees, resulting in a heavy winter 
loss, but we would feel better if they 
had a flight. 


> 
Beekeepers We receive many 
in Military letters from bee- 
Service keepers now in 


the service of our 
country in all parts of the world. 
These men are making interesting 
observations of bees and beekeeping 
conditions, that will enlarge their 
outlook on our industry and its pos- 
sibilities. 

It has been necessary in many in- 
stances for friends and relatives to 
care for bees belonging to these 
service men, during their absences. 
This has been difficult, in many 
cases, due to a shortage of labor, 
but we are glad to make this meagre 
sacrifice to accommodate these bee- 
keepers, especially since they are 
willing to make the supreme sacri- 
fice, if necessary, to retain the free- 
dom we now enjoy. 

We should take time to write these 
service men often. They need our 
help to keep up morale. 

> 


Probable Winter One of our com- 
Loss in Ohio mercial beekeep- 

ers in Ohio, who 
has contacted some beekeepers and 
looked into a number of colonies 
sends the following, which we hope 
does not represent conditions! all 
over the state. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the winter loss may be ab- 
normally high. 

“The present winter may record one of 
the heaviest bee losses in the history of 
Ohio beekeeping. Already, many have re- 
ported more than a 50% loss; and it is 
indicated that many of the remaining col- 
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onies will perish before the weather opens 
enough to permit a cleansing flight. 

“Even should a break in the cold weath- 
er come, and we are favored with inter- 
mittent warm days from now until settled 
spring weather comes, many colonies, be- 
cause of premature brood rearing, will be 
so weakened when spring does arrive, as 
to be of little value as producing colonies 
unless the beekeeper is fortunate enough 
to have placed his order early for queen- 
less packages with which to replace worn- 
out bees. 

“Oddly enough, the consumption of 
stores has been light. Two- story colonies, 
with few exceptions, are almost the same 
as when they went into the winter so far 
as consumption of stores and location of 
the cluster is concerned. Most two-story 
colonies have been found with the top 
story solid with honey, and the cluster 
spread across the frames in the brood 
nest. This is one winter that an auger 
hole in a hive body will pay big dividends.” 


Connecticut It is well known 
is Against that New Eng- 
Indiscriminate Use land, especially 
of Insecticides Connecticut, has 
‘been suffering 
from the _  indis- 


criminate careless or ignorant use of 
insecticides in the fruit growing and 
farming districts of the State. Dr. 
Wm. L. Slate, Director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, has 
taken preparatory steps approach- 
ing the General Assembly for funds 
to study the bee poison problem 
with the object of eventually cor- 
recting the trouble. This is back- 
ed by the Connecticut Pomological 
Society and the Connecticut Bee- 
keepers’ Association. 

A committee consisting of Mr. 
Roger B. Friend, State Entomologist, 
Mark Bishop, Past President and 
member of the Executive Board of 
the Connecticut Pomological Soci- 
ety, and Claude L. Yates, Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Beekeepers’ 
Association, has been alert to pre- 
vent the loss of bees, so necessary 
for the increase of fruit and farm 
crops. They are sending out re- 
quests to their State Senators and 
Representatives, asking them to sup- 
port a_ petition to the General 
Assembly for an appropriation of 
$5000 for the Connecticut Agricultur- 
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al Experiment Station to study cor- 
rective procedure relative to the 
poison hazard. 

It certainly would be well for 
other states to take similar action 
in view of the possible dangers in 
the future use of DDT to destroy 
noxious _ insects. 


eee 
Spring Man- Apiary manage- 
agement Applied ment is one of the 
in the Fall most important 

factors in success- 
ful beekeeping. We must keep one 
or two steps ahead of the bees to se- 
cure the maximum crop of surplus 
honey and wax. 

Normal colonies require at least 
two things during spring months, 
food, which means honey and pollen, 
and comb space, which means addi- 
tional super room. 

Additional comb space necessary 
for storage of incoming nectar and 
pollen, also for brood rearing, may 
be given at the time colonies are 
checked in the spring. 

However, the important require- 
ment for spring development of colo- 
nies—honey—should be supplied in 
the fall and this helps to simplify 
spring management. 

> 


Man is the Much has been said 
Bees’ Worst and written about 
Enemy wintering bees. Col- 


onies in their natur- 
al habitats, hollow spaces in trees, 
crevices of rocks and similar places, 
have managed to live through the 
years and centuries of the past. 

Someone has well said that man 
is the honeybees’ worst enemy. This 
is true. Man does not, as a rule, 
interfere with bees in their natural 
habitats but he can and frequently 
does interfere with bees in modern 
man-made hives. Man has commer- 
cialized a part of the activities of 
the honeybee and in doing so he of- 
ten removes surplus honey, for his 
own use, that rightfully belongs to 
the bees. He frequently changes 
the arrangement of combs in brood 
chambers late in the fall. This is 
a mistake. 

Not until we actually learn from 
experience, or otherwise, what colo- 
nies of bees need and how they live 
during the cold winter months, then 
see to it that the bees have these re- 
quirements, will we know how to 
winter bees successfully in the North. 
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Due to lack of 
manpower it will 
again be  neces- 
sary for beekeep- 
ers to cut corners and make every 
move count for the most this coming 
season. 

It is surprising what can be accom- 
plished if we plan our work intelli- 
gently, then work our plan. Instead 
of running empty trucks to out yards 
we will make every trip worthwhile 
and haul loads of supers. If they are 
not needed that day they can be 
piled in the yard, bee proof, until 
needed. 

This present shortage of help may 
teach us that it isn’t necessary, in 
all cases, to perform manipulations 
that we used to think were neces- 
sary. After all, the main thing in 
apiary management is to see that 
colonies have an abundance of stores 
and adequate comb space throughout 
the season. If we do that we are 
likely to secure a crop of honey, if 
available. 


Labor Shortage 
Will Mean 
Shart Cute 


> 
County Bee While state asso- 
Associations ciations are con- 
Essential sidered necessary 


it is doubtful if 
all beekeepers realize the import- 
ance of county associations. There 
are some county organizations here 
in Ohio, also in other states, that 
continue to function and are doing 
excellent work. For example, the 
Lorain County Beekeepers’ Assp- 
ciation of Ohio, organized in 1919, 
has met regularly each month for 
25 years. At present this Association 
meets in various homes. Ladies are 
invited and the social side is not 
neglected. 


One secret of success is to have 
some definite worthwhile objectives, 
such as cooperation with state apiar- 
ists in a disease eradication pro- 
gram, improvement of bee pasture 
by encouraging and educating farm- 
ers in the planting of legumes and 
other nectar and pollen plants, and 
the dissemination of beekeeping 
information to beginner beekeepers. 
There might well be a local honey 
plant committee to cooperate with 
the Honey Plant Committee of the 
National Federation. Obviously, a 
county association should cooperate 
with the state and national organi- 
zations in every way possible, 











John W. Holzberlein, Pres. 
Grand Valley, Colo. 





Woodrow Miller, Vice.-Pres. 
Colton, Calif. 


Vv. G. Milum, Sec.-Treas 
Champaign, Ils. 


Recent Chicago Meeting—January 14 to 16 


We referred to this meeting edito- 
rially in the February issue, page 57. 
It is difficult, even after attending a 
national meeting, to get a compre- 
hensive bird’s-eye view of our indus- 
try. 

There are and always will be 
problems confronting our industry. 
Here are a few that were discussed: 

(1) Honey producers are unorgan- 
ized. One of the speakers stressed 
need of better organization among 
beekeepers. It would seem that the 
National Federation of Beekeepers 
now functioning will eventually 
bring about more intelligent cooper- 
ation among honey producers. 

(2) Difficulty in obtaining lumber 
and metal for bee supplies. While 
there has been a tightening up on 
lumber, W. P. B. has granted a lim- 
ited amount for bee hives. Some 
metal goods are available but labor 
for processing metal is scarce. Due to 
essentiality of beekeeping because 
of pollination, our industry is re- 
ceiving some consideration. 

(3) Poison sprays reduce bee pop- 
ulation. This is one of the most seri- 
ous problems, especially in parts of 
the South and West. There must be 
a better understanding between the 
growers and beekeepers, and poisons 
should be applied directly to crops, 
instead of being permitted to drift 
over large areas. The loss of bees in 
some states is reducing the produc- 


tion of fruit, vegetables, and leg- 
umes. Something must be done 
about it. 


(4) Honey should be properly pro- 
cessed. The delicate flavor of hon- 
ey is easily damaged if over-heat- 
ed in processing. There are vari- 
ous methods of processing honey at 


present. It was suggested by one of 
the speakers that a school for prop- 
erly processing honey be established. 
Apparently more experimental work 
needs to be done to develop a really 
good method of preparing honey for 
market. It is too bad to spoil such a 
splendid product as honey by faulty 
processing. 

(5) Shrinking bee pasture. This 
problem is affecting beekeepers, 
especially commercial producers in 
a number of states throughout the 
clover region. The large acreage of 
soybeans has crowded out the clo- 
vers. Farmers are not growing 
sweet clovers as they once did. The 
National Honey Plant Committee ap- 
pointed during the 1944 Chicago 
meeting bas been active during the 
past year devising ways and means 
of increasing the propogation of hon- 
ey plants. In the final analysis, bee- 
keepers_can do much to solve the 
shrinking bee pasture problem in 
their respective localities. Bee as- 
sociations should have this as one of 
their objectives. 

(6) Lack of cooperation between 
producers and bottlers. At present 
considerable honey can be and is be- 
ing sold direct to consumers, with 
little effort. The time is coming 
when large producers may be glad to 
rely on bottlers to find a market for 
their product. Bottlers are essential 
for distribution, especially for thick- 
ly populated areas. It was said that 
producers should cooperate with bot- 
tlers in every way. 

The 1945 officers of the National 
Federation of State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, as shown above, are cer- 
tainly capable of carrying on the or- 
ganization successfully. 
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A Letter to the Industry 


By John W. Holzberlein, Jr. 


President National 
Beekeepers’ 

At Chicago on January 14 to 16, 
1945, the allied beekeeping indus- 
tries, including the National Federa- 
tion, held a most successful meeting, 
from the standpoint of attendance 
and accomplishments. Upon the rec- 
ommendations of a policy commit- 
tee, the National Federation of State 
Beekeepers’ Associations adopted 
new policies with the aim of provid- 
ing greater services to its member- 
ship. These plans include employ- 
ment of a paid secretary. Previous- 
ly, membership was confined to the 
affliation of state beekeepers’ asso- 
ciations. Membership as set up in 
the amended bylaws now consists of 
two classes. Any individual or any 
organized beekeeping association or 
society, state, county, or otherwise 
may become a member upon appli- 
cation and acceptance by the. Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federation. 
‘“‘Annual membership dues shall be a 
minimum of five (5) cents per mem- 
ber of each beekeepers’ association 
affliated with the Federation, with a 
minimum membership fee of five 
dollars ($5.00). Membership dues 
of individuals shall be $5.00.” 

At the annual meetings each dele- 
gate of any affiliated association and 
all individual members have equal 
voting privileges, except that 

“Delegates of the member associa- 
tion from each region shall elect one 
of their own members to act as re- 
gional representative of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

“The Federation at each annual 
meeting shall elect from among their 
own members a president and vice- 
president. A Secretary - treasurer 
shall be chosen and employed by the 
Executive Committee. 

“The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the president, vice-presi- 
dent, and one representative from 
each region of the Federation.” 

The United States is divided into 
the following regions: (1) the West 
Coast and Southwest States; (2) the 
Intermountain and the Great Plain 
States; (3) the Northcentral States: 
(4) the New England and East Coast 
south to West Virginia; and (5) the 
12 States of the Southern Beekeep- 
ing Conference. 

Owing to 


unforeseen  circum- 


Federation of State 
Associations 


stances the candidate chosen at Chi- 
cago for the office of paid secretary- 
treasurer of the Federation was un- 
able to serve. It had been planned 
that your President should meet with 
the new Secretary and Prof. Milum 
at Champaign to outline the coming 
year’s work. When it was discov- 
ered that my meeting would be with 
Prof. Milum alone, telegrams were 
dispatched to the five regional rep- 
resentatives asking for advice and 
suggestions. Since three of these ad- 
vocated making some agreement to 
continue Prof. Milum’s services, this 
has been done. In my opinion, we 
are fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of a man with the background, 
the sympathies, and the ability of Dr. 
Milum. Although he is unable to 
spend more than part time during 
the school year, he expects to devote 
full time to the work of the Federa- 
tion for four of the summer months. 

It is believed that nearly all of 
the outlined work can be carried out 
under the arrangements just men- 
tioned. Mr. Roy Herr of the Eastern 
States Region will be called on to act 
as Washington representative when 
Prof. Milum is unable to go. 

A monthly news letter of the Fed- 
eration will be sent out from the 
Champaign office beginning with an 
issue about the middle of February. 

As before, much of the work of the 
Federation will be carried on by 
committees, now appointed, the per- 
sonnel of which will be published in 
an early news letter. An extraordina- 
rily good group of papers was pre- 
sented at Chicago by committee 
heads. It is the intention of the pres- 
ent officers to have their work con- 
tinued; and from time to time have 
progress reports released for distri- 
bution to the membership. 

In conclusion, let me make an ap- 
peal for your continued support and 
confidence. The Federation has all 
the possibilities for becoming the 
organization the industry has long 
needed. Its functions shall increase 
from year to year. The scope of its 
influence and the value of _ its 
strength should reach to all beekeep- 
ing areas’ It will become as good, 
as influential, and as strong as the 
beekeepers of America want it to be, 








—/“— Asked and Answered 


Is Beekeeping an Essential Industry? 

Question—It has been rumored that bee- 
keeping was taken out of the list of essen- 
tial industries. Is that a fact? Can you tell 
me for what reason it was taken off from 
the list of essential industries? Will that 
not make it impossible for beekeepers to 
get their help deferred from the draft? 
—M. E. Ballard, New York, 

Answer.—As far as we know 
there is no list of essentiality by in- 
dustries except that some govern- 
ment divisions have within their 
own agencies rules governing the 
treatment of certain occupations. So 
far as we know regarding draft 
status of beekeepers, the same rules 
apply for deferment as were origin- 
ally provided for. The whole prob- 
lem of draft deferments for 18 to 25 
year old farmers has been the sub- 
ject of considerable controversy in 
Washington in the last few weeks, 
and local draft boards seem to vary 
in their interpretation of selective 
service rules. At the moment it ap- 
pears that the farm bloc is winning 
the argument. At the same time the 
War Production Board is attempting 
to reduce the farm machinery pro- 
gram for 1945. Generally speaking, 
the usual procedure in Washington 
is to name the most critical needs 
for insuring victory and at the same 
time to name non-essential occupa- 
tions that obviously could not be 
considered necestary for winning 
the war by any stretch of the 
imagination. In between these two 
extremes lie those industries and 
those occupations that are essential 
to the well being of the country. At 
the moment we seem to be returning 
to the fly-float and shoot test for 
essentiality. I do not believe this 
will go so far as to interfere too 
seriously with food production and 
I feel sure that bees will maintain 
their rightful place in contributing to 
the food production of the country. 
—Alan Root. 


Clipping Queens 


Question.—When is the proper time to 
clip the queen’s wings? Explain how to 
hold the queen to keep from hurting her. 
Do you clip both wings or just one?—W. 
O. Timberlake, Va. 


Answer.—To clip the queen, she 
should be caught by the wings, with 
the thumb and two fingers of the 
right hand, then transferred to the 
thumb and two fingers of the left 
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a, 


hand, grasping her by the thorax, | 


using the second finger and thumb, 
laying the first finger on the queen’s 
back, to stabilize her position while 
the right hand is used to clip the 
longest wing on one side about one 
half off diagonally. It is unneces- 
sary to clip both wings. The longest 
wing on one side is all that is nec- 
essary. Care must be exercised in 
handling the queen, especially if she 
is in the midst of her laying activ- 
ities. 
Dead Bees on the Snow 

Question—My bee hive is winter packed, 
with slater’s felt and leaves. I left a 
small opening at the regular entrance, and 
bored another ventilation hole near the 
top of the hive. After a heavy snowfall 
and several days of cold weather, I in- 
spected the hive and found about 15 dead 
bees on the snow outside the hive, some 
of them several feet away from the en- 
trance. The opening was clear. Can any- 
thing be done to prevent loss of bees in 
this way?—R. S. Christenson, Mich. 

Answer.—You need not be unduly 
worried about the comparatively 
small number of dead bees found 
on the snow in front of your hives. 
These are old bees, born late last 
summer, that have served their day 
and generation. They are better 
outside than inside. The small hole 
in the front of your hives gives these 
bees an opportunity to get out easily. 
We have had a similar experience 
in our apiary, because we have our 
hives equipped with this flight hole, 
as you do. 


Substituting Honey for Sugar in 
Pollen Supplement 

Question.—Can one not use extracted 
honey instead of sugar syrup in mixing 
pollen with soybean flour‘:’ In making up 
the cakes with honey alone would there 
be danger of its melting down on bees? 
—G. L. Gulliford, Ils. 

Answer.—Honey, instead of sug- 
ar can be used to mix with pollen 
and soybean flour to feed bees as a 
pollen supplement early in the 
spring. It would seem necessary to 
thin the honey down with warm wa- 
ter in the proportions of 75 per cent 
honey and 25 per cent warm water. 
You would have to mix the honey 
with the water thoroughly. The 
mixture would then be about the 
same consistency as milk. The ob- 
jection to using honey is that it 
might carry afb. 
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The Allegheny County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting for election of officers on 
February, 26, at 7:30 p. m. in the 
Agricultural Display Room, Alle- 
gheny County Court House, Grant 
Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
The speaker will be Mr. J. M. Amos, 
Apiary Extensionist from Pennsyl- 
vania State College——U. F. Abbs, 
President. 

> 

Worcester County Association 
(Mass.) will meet on March 17, for 
supper at 6:30 followed by a lecture 
by Richard C. Potter, on ‘‘What’s 
New in Agriculture.” 

> 


The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota have placed 
Dr. Mykola H. Haydak in charge of 
the work in bee culture, and at the 
same time promoted him to Associ- 
ate Professor of Entomology. This 
became effective on January 1, 1945. 
Gleanings extends congratulations 
to Dr. Haydak, 


The Twin City Milk Producers’ 
Association of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
advises that they have been deluged 
with inquiries for small quantities 
of nonfat dry milk for feeding bees. 
Under normal conditions small 
quantities of dry milk could be sup- 
plied but at present such orders can- 
not be cared for because small con- 
tainers, suitable for shipping, are 
not available. They say also that 
any good quality of dry milk is suit- 
able for bee feeding and it should 
be possible to secure small amounts 
from any local bakery or bakery 
supply house. 


~S 

The Palmetto State Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet in Columbia, 
South Carolina, at the Chamber of 
Commerce, on March 14. All bee- 
keepers are welcome. 

> 

The Michigan State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation had a very successful meeting on 
January 31 and February 1. Management 
of bees and the marketing of honey during 
the post-war period were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The guest speaker was Prof. V. G. 
Milum from the University of Illinois. D.C. 
Babcock, of The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 
Ohio, acted as toastmaster at the banquet 
which was addressed by C. W. Otto, Sec- 
retary of the Lansing Chamber of Com- 
merce. Kenneth E. Farmer, or Flint, Mich- 
igan, showed some colored movies. 


Just News 
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At the March 31st meeting of the 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation at 7 P. M. at 19 Everett St., 
Concord, Mass., a representative of 
the fruit growers will speak on OR- 
CHARD RENTALS. The hot pork 
and bean supper will feature brown 
bread, comb honey, pies, cheese, cof- 
fee, and honey cookies. The third 
reel of our natural color movie film 
of bees and nectar producing flowers 
will be shown with other films by 
Walter M. Copeland and Harold R. 
Stevens. Those wishing to rent out 
extra colonies may write the Middle- 
sex County Extension Service, 19 
Everett St., Concord, Mass., giving 
number available, price, and trans- 
portation required—A. M. South- 
wick, Pres. 

> 

John R. Woolridge, of Chicago, a former 
president of Cook-DuPage County also of 
Illinois State Association, passed away on 
Jan. 12. Mr. Woolridge was a conductor on 


the Alton Railroad, kept bees on the side, 
and was a great booster of honey. 


> 
The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its monthly meet- 
ing on Sunday, March 18th at 2:30 
P. M., at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred P. Stoddard, 20 Whitfield 
Terrace, New Rochelle, N. Y. Pack- 
age bees and their care, a timely 
topic for this time of year, will be 
open for discussion. Movies will be 
featured for this meeting so come 
prepared to spend an enjoyable af- 
ternoon. Refreshments will be serv- 
ed following the meeting —A. M. 
Barnes, Asst. Sec. 


> 

DDT the most destructive insecti- 
cide the world has ever known, it is 
rumored, will not be released for 
civilian use for several years, if 
ever. Good news, if true. The en- 
tomologists of the country both wel- 
come and fear it. Government au- 
thorities are at present confining its 
use to war and experimental re- 
search work where it will stay until 
we know more about it. 


> 

The New York Herald Tribune 
carries an article on honey by Miss 
Clementine Paddleford, an eminent 
food authority. She says some nice 
things about honey and the product 
sold by The John G. Paton Co. of 
New York in the above named paper 
for January 25th last. 
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Honey and Beeswax Production—1944 


Honey production in 1944 was 
188,969,000 pounds, about the same 
as in 1943 and 3.2 percent below the 
five-year (1939-43) average. The 
crop was produced by 5,219,000 colo- 
nies—7 percent more than in 1943. 
The average production of 36.2 
pounds per colony was 7 percent be- 
low 1943 and 15 percent below the 
5-year average. Beeswax produc- 
tion during the year was 3,921,000 
pounds, 5 percent above the 1943 
production and 17 percent above the 
quantity produced in 1942. In mid- 
December producers were holding 
15 percent of the honey produced for 
sale in 1944. Stores of honey left 
on hives for the 1944-45 feeding 
season averaged 38.9 pounds per 
hive, compared with 41.5 for the 
1943-44 season. The average price 
of all honey sold in 1944 was 17.7 
cents per pound, compared with 16.8 
cents in 1943. These estimates cover 
all bees owned by farmers and non- 
farmers. They include large and 
small apiaries, and are based upon 
reports to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from beekeep- 
ers producing about 15 percent of 
the 1944 honey crop. 

Weather during 1944 was gener- 
ally unfavorable for honey produc- 
tion. The late cold spring was fol- 
lowed by dry weather over much 
of the country, reaching drought 
proportions in most of the States 
east of the Mississippi River. The 
effect of these adverse conditions 
carried through the major honey 
flows. In contrast, the fall season 
was mild and unusually favorable 
with the result that considerable 
honey for winter stores was obtain- 
ed. 

Production of honey was below the 
5-year (1939-43) average in all sec- 
tions of the country except in the 
South Atlantic and South Central 
areas. The major honey producing 
States of California, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Ohio, New York, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan produced 77,962,000 
pounds—83.4 percent of their 5-year 
average production. Florida’s 1944 
production was 39 percent above the 
5-year average. 

The fall flow turned out better 
than expected, and producers - ob- 
tained a slightly larger crop than 


> 


was indicated on September 15 when 
the crop was estimated at 185 million 
pounds. The mild fall weather ena- 
bled beekeepers to complete their 
extracting and _ winter packing 
operations before the advent of cold 
weather. 

The yield of 36.2 pounds of honey 
per colony was the lowest for the last 
6 years and ranged from 21.4 pounds 
per colony in the South Central to 
49.2 in the West North Central area. 
Comments of producers support low 
production generally but indicate 
that yields were spotty ranging from 
total failure to good yields in adja- 
cent areas. 

The honey crop has largely moved 
out of producers’ hands. Mid- 
December stocks of honey on hand 
for sale by producers are estimated 
at 26,237,000 pounds or about 15 
percent of the honey produced for 
sale in 1944. 

Although the stores of honey left 
on hives for the 1944-45 winter and 
spring feeding season were 6.3 per- 
cent less than last year, they appear 
large enough to carry the bees 
through. Stores per colony were 
below last year in all sections of 
the country with the exception of 
the West North Central, where 
stores averaged 47.3 pounds per 
colony compared with 45.6 pounds 
for the 1943-44 average. In areas 
where the honey crop was poor or 
where insufficient stores were pro- 
vided, additional feeding will be nec- 
essary. Bees in the Northern States 
apparently need about 45 pounds 
and in the Southern States about 
30-35 pounds of honey per colony 
to winter satisfactorily —U. S. Dept. 
of Agri., Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C., Feb. 3, 


1945. 


FRONT COVER PICTURE 

Worker cells enlarged about ten 
times their natural size, in a portion 
of burr comb in which the queen 
laid somewhat irregularly. Some 
of the eggs appear to be off-center. 
A few of the cells were slightly mu- 
tilated by rough handling before the 
picture was taken and enlarged by 
H. H. Root. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 8 cts. per counted word, 


each insertion. 


Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 


as ‘‘a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 
(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 
of the month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Seven tons Indiana Clover 
honey. Samuel Blinn, Marion, Indiana. 


BUCKWHEAT HONEY in 5b gallon tins, 
$9.00, the quality kind. Greulick & Son, 
Scotia, N. Y. 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell 
all kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey 
& Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 
New York. 


FOR SALE—Buckwheat and fall honey 
in 60-lb. tin cans. Any quantity from can 
to carload lots. Cloverdale Honey Co-op., 
Inc., 113 Central Ave., Fredonia, N. Y. 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can- 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibiilty, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX. Highest prices 
paid. Mail samples. Advise quantity. 
BRYANT AND COOKINHAM, LOS AN- 
GELES, CALIF. 


HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shippi: 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


Have you glassed honey, or honey in 
60-lb. tin cans, either white or light am- 
ber, that you have no sale for? If so, 
write TOWNSEND SALES COMPANY, 
Northstar, Michigan. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted or 
comb. Regular trade, send sample °’ 
pound cans furnished, if desired. W. R. 
Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and hor: 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—Fall and buckwheat honey, 
also clover. Top ceiling prices paid. C2ch 
Any amount. Honeymoon Products Co., 
39 E. Henry St., River Rouge 18, Mich. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl Grades and Vari- 
eties. Highest Cash Prices Paid. Mail Sam- 
ples. State quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


HONEY WANTED—300,000 Ibs. of honey 
was packed by us last year. We need that 
much for this year also. A postcard will 
bring our truck. We pay cash ceiling 
prices plus tin. If you wish to pack some 
of your honey for local trade we can 
bring along the glass or tin you need. 
You'll do better with the ALEXANDER 
CO. than with a distant corporation. Send 
your card today to the ALEXANDER CoO., 
819 Reynolds Rd., Toledo 7, Ohio, 





















































WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fairfield Honey Company, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 


WANTED—White and amber honey; any 
amount. D. F. Treap, 317 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Large or 
small lots. Would like to establish perma- 
nent connections with several good pro- 
ducers. Ellsworth A. Meineke, Rt. 1, Ar- 
lington Heights, Ills. 














FOR SALE 


45 ten-frame comb honey supers with 
equipment; one Brand Capping Melter. 
John Bour, Tiffin, Ohio. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits, $1.00, 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. Southwick 
Apiaries, Waban, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE—Fifty or more comb supers 
complete. Two sizes. Also inside fixtures. 
Alfred P. Johnson, Rankin, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—300 section supers with 
equipment (no sections), 50c each, in lots 
of ten or more. N. B. Querin, Bellevue, O. 


YOUR WAX worked into high quality 
medium brood foundation for 16 cents per 
pound, 100 pounds, $12.00. Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—300 supers with nine combs, 
each, $3.00; also queen excluders, covers, 
bottom boards, and supplies. Free of dis- 
ease. Herbert T. Iseler, Filion, Mich. 


Quantity extracting and comb honey 
equipment. Eight and ten-frame_ supers, 
bodies, covers, excluders, frames, repair 
parts, cans. Numerous other items. Men- 
tion your needs. Earle Heiges, Shiremans- 
town, Pa. 


eaves MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb foundation. 
Large catalog describes everything. You 
pay only wholesale factory prices as we 
have no agents. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory prices. Prompt shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard Api- 
































aries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 
FIFTY 8-fr. used hive bodies, factory 


made, painted, good condition, 65c each. 
TWENTY-FIVE comb honey supers, 414 
sections, with section holders, plain sep- 
arators, for 8-fr. hives. Albert G. Hann, 
Glen Gardner, N. J 


FOR SALE—Honey house equipment con- 
sisting of honey pump, power uncapping 
knife, two storage tanks of 250-gallon ca- 
pacity each. Merry-go-round, wax melter, 
gas steam boiler. Several hundred new 60- 
lb. cans together with corrugated paper car- 
tons and wooden shipping cases. Large 
quantity of new bee supplies, including 
wired foundation, frames, etc. Ray C. Bish, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











N. W. BEEKEEPERS 
BUY 
LEWIS - DADANT 


BEE SUPPLIES 
in 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SAVE ON FREIGHT-FASTER SERVICE 
SEND LIST OF SUPPLIES NEEDED 
FOR QUOTATION 
* 

HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED! 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 
1806-08 No. Washington Ave. 
Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 











WANTED--Extracted Honey A!! Varieties 


One can or a carload—what have you? 
Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
Prompt action—Cash on delivery. 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave., Cleveland 4, O. 
1204 W. 12th St., Kansas City 7, Mo. 














CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


Sorry we cannot accept any more 

orders for package bees. Can spare 
just a few 10-frame colonies, tested (1944 
reared) queens in May, $15.00; 8-frame col- 
ony, tested (1944 reared), queen, $12.00 
each. fob here. Untested queens, June 1 on. 
ALBERT G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. 








3-Banded Italian Bees 


Now is the time to place your order 
for Bees and Queens. We are booking 
orders now with 20% down with order. 
We have been shipping bees and queens 


for 24 years. We guarantee pure mat- 
ing, safe arrival and free from disease. 
PACKAGES F.0.B. EXPRESS 
2 lbs. with young queen $4.00 
3 ibs. with young queen 5.00 
4 lbs. with young queen 6.50 
Young laying queens 1.25 


Norman Bee Co. 
Ramer, Ala. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


GLEANINGS cannot guarantee that all 
bees advertised for sale in our classified 
columns are free from bee disease. We 
use all possible care in accepting adver- 
tisements but we cannot be held respon- 
sible in case disease appears among bees 
sold. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificate of inspection as a mat- 
ter of precaution. 











FOR SALE—Italian queens. Graydon 
Bros. Greenville, Ala., Rt. 2. 
PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS — Italian. 


Circular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Alabama. 


PACKAGE BEES for April and Miy. 
young thrifty Italians. Tanner Bee Com- 
pany, Laurel, Mississippi. 


CAUCASIAN BEES—2-lb. pkg., $4.10; 
3-lb. pkg., $5.10. Booking orders now. Lewis 
& Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


SELECTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 25 or 
more only $1.25 straight. Secure delivery 
a required. J. H. McCartney, Piru, 
Calif. 


FOR SALE—800 colony outfit, equip- 
ment in first class condition, priced reason- 
able. William Jacobs, Oakwood, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—300 live colonies, equipment 
for 450 colonies, tanks, extractor, supplies, 
complete. Disease free. Koenitzer, 1610 
Humboldt, Manhattan, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—40 hives of bees and equip- 
ment. No disease. Certificate of inspection 
at time of sale. 30-frame extractor. Theo. 
Yager, Lake Odessa, Michigan. 


SELLING bees and equipment to settle 
estate 650 colonies of bees and complete 
equipment. Bees guaranteed free from 
disease. Price, $7500.00. Mrs. Benning- 
hof, 1171 Kelton Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Bred from thc best 
honey storers, which are all right in other 
respects. Untested queens, from May 20th 
to June 15th, $1.50 each. White Pine Bee 
Farms, L. B. 80, Rockton, Pa. 


PACKAGE BEES with young laying Cau- 
casian queens, 2-lb. package, $3.80; 3-lb., 
$4.80. See us for queens after May 31, $1.00 
each. Formerly Miller Bros., now write 
Miller and Evans, Three Rivers, Rt. 1, Texas. 


GREEN’S profit-producing queens will 
please you as they have pleased hundreds 
of others. Famous the country over. 
Where could you do better? Price, $1.09 
each. Booked up on package orders. D. P 
Green, Deland, Fla, R.t 2 : 


THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEEN 
fine honey producers, and easy to work 
with, 1-25, $1.25; 25-50, $1.20; 50-up, $1.15 
Health Certificate with every order. Ala- 
mance Bee Company, George E. Curtis, 
Mgr., Graham, North Carolina. 


FOR SALE—One hundred eight frame, 
two hundred ten frame colonies, two supers 
each, young queens. Plenty stores on good 
package and honey locations. Certified for 
shipping packages. Also two thousand 
pounds bees, you supply cages and labor 
help ship them. Also four hundred three 
pound loose queen packages with original 
clipped loose queen after May 15th. A. V. 
Dowling, Valdosta, Georgia. 












































HELP WANTED 
HELPER wanted for my Minnesota 
Apiaries. State age, experience, wages, 
etc. expected. E. E. Salge, Weslaco, Texas. 
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WANTED—Experienced queen breeder 





ror work in our Georgia Yards. Stover 
Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
WANTED—Experienced bee man. Year 


around work in our Michigan Apiaries. 
Good wages. Barrett Apiaries, Howell, Mich. 


WANTED—Man to work in bees this 
season. Give all details first letter. Can 
start immediately in Florida. B. B. Coggs- 
hall & Son, Groton, N Y. 


WANTED—Man to work with bees in 
production of Comb and Extracted honey. 
Prefer one who is out of the draft. Year- 
round job to right party. J. B. and C. J. 
Merwin, Prattsville, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced bee men 
for 1945 in the Southern package and 
queen units. Also in our Northern units. 
Write wages expected for year-around job. 
Must be sober. Tanquary Honey Farms, 
Inc., Lena, South Carolina. 


WANTED—Man for the package season. 
March 15 to May 15. Top wages, furnished 
modern house in town. Packages or nucs 
in exchange or cash. First rate experience 
in large commercial package and queen 
yards in California’s Sacramento Valley and 
Sierra Mountains. Eugene Walker, Gridley, 
California. 




















WANTED 


WANTED—To buy Brand capping melt- 
er, prefer junior size. Ralph Woods, Bat- 
tle Lake, Minn. 


WANTED—Simplex Extractor, 20 or 45 
frame; uncapping machine. State condi- 
tion, price. Cecil Hoff, Eau Gallie, Fla. 


_ WANTED—To lease established apiar- 
ies and locations in New York State. Blos- 
somdale Apiaries, Warrensburg, N. Y. 


Wanted—3-lb. package-bee shipping cages 
with feeder cans, in good usable condition. 
Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 


SEEDS 


HARDY ALFALFA, $20.50 per bushel, 
$21.90; Red Clover, $20.70; Alsike, $21.60; 
Sweet Clover, Scarified, $8.40; Unhulled, 
$4.20; New Timothy, $3.20; Clover anda 
Timothy, $5.95; New Strain Brome, $3.50; 
Korean Lespedeza, $2.75; Early Giant, 
$5.90, high quality. All per bushel, triple 
recleaned. Hybrid Corn, $3.75. Guaranteed 
satisfactory. Write free samples—catalog. 
Frank Sinn, Box 482, Clarinda, Iowa. 


BY EXPRESS COLLECT American Bass- 
wood trees, 4-5 ft. at $1.00; 5-6 ft., $1.50; 
6-8 ft., $2.00; 3-4 ft. seedlings, 40c; for Cor- 
data Basswood (earlier bloom), add 25c 
each; French Pussy Willow, 4-5 ft. (pollen 
producer), 75c; 3-4 ft., 40c; Red Dogwood 
shrub, 4-5 ft. at $20.00 per 50; Pink Tar- 
tarian or Morowii Honeysuckle. 4-5 ft. 
shrubs, 18-24 inch, $8.50 per 50; 2-3 ft. 
$11.00 per 50; 4-5 ft., $22.00 per 50. 

BY MAIL PREPAID, 5 American Bass- 
wood Seedlings, 12-18 inch or 4 18-24 inch 
for $1.00; 2 3-4 ft. at $1.00; 2 Cordata Bass- 
wood, 3-4 ft. at $1.25; 2 4-5 ft., $2.00; 4 
Pink Tartarian or 5 Marowii Honeysuckle 
shrubs, 18-24 inch for $1.00; 2 French Pus- 
sy Willow (pollen producer), 3-4 ft. for 
$1.00; 3 Red Dogwood, 18-24 inch, $1.00: 
10 Siberian Pea Tree seedings, 18-24 inch 
for $1.00. Personal checks require 10c (Our 
best nectar and _ producing shrubs 
and trees.) Can ship in March for South 
A local Lewis-Dadant dealer. NICOLLET 
COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 
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PACKAGE BEES 


for Spring Delivery 


with Three Banded Italian 

Queens of highest quality! 
WRITE NOW for prices 
and open shipping dates. 


JOHN C. HOGG 
Tifton, Ga., U. S. A. 

















| Am Still Opén for Orders of 
Italian Package Béés and Queens 


at the following prices: 


1-24 25-49 50 up 
2-lb. pkg. $4.00 $3.85 $3.75 
3-lb. pkg. $4.85 $4.65 $4.50 


20% to book order in advance. 
Full weight, live delivery, prompt 
service guaranteed 


Oscar Arnouville 
Hamburg, Louisiana 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
FOR 1945 


We still have a few good dates open. 
Order direct from this ad. 
2-lb. package with queen, $4.00 
3-lb. package with queen, $5.00 
Queens $1.25 
5% discount on 50 packages or more. 
Our bees are gentle and good honey 
gatherers. 25% will book your order.. 
WALKER APIARIES 
Pharr, Texas 


1945 PRICES 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES WITH 
2 pounds and queen. $3.75 eac 
3 pounds and queen, 4.75 each 
4 pounds and queen, 5.75 each 
QUEENLESS PACKAGES 
2 Ibs., $2.85; 3 lbs., $3.85; 4 Ibs., $4,385 
20% down books order. Health certificate 
and safe deliv uaranteed. 
HESSMER BEE F Hessmer, La. 





UEEN 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


We are booking orders for Spring, 1945. 
Only 20% with order, balance ten (10) 
days before shipping date. Prices as 
follows: 

2-lb. package with queens, $3.50 

3-lb. package with queens, 4.50 

4-lb. package with queens, 5.50 


THE STAR BEE FARM 


Hessmer, La. 
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“HONEY GIRL” ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES 


Write us your anticipated require- 

ments, approximate date of shipment 

desired, and we will advise what we 
can do. 


ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL” 
APIARIES 


Moreauville, Louisiana 





THREE BAND ITALIANS 

1-24 25-99 100 up 

2 Ibs. bees with queen $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 

3 Ibs. bees with queen 5.00 4.75 4.50 
Extra queens each 1.25 

For queenless packages deduct the 
price of queen. 

20% deposit to hold shipping date. 

Balance two weeks before shipping. 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Rt. 2, Mississippi 





3-BANDED ITALIAN BEES 


2-lb. pkg. with queen ..... $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ..... 5.00 
Ra ein ree 1.25 


J. P. CORONA, 
Box 124, Kenner, La. 





ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 
We are now booking orders for 1945. 
Place your orders early for preferred 
shipping date. 
F. E. MORRISON 
Box 320 Butte City, Calif. 
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1945 PRICES 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2-lb. package with queen, $3.75 
3-Ilb. package with queen, 4.75 
4-Ib. —- with queen, 5.75 

pie ne shipment and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. 


20% deposit on booking orders. 
Order early and play safe. 


CLOVER BEE FARM, Hessmer, La. 





March 


HARDY ALFALFA, $20.50 per bushel; 
Northern Grimm Alfalfa, $21.90; Red Clo- 
ver, $20.80; Scarified Sweet Clover, $8.50; 
New Timothy, $3.25; Timothy and Clover 
Mixed, $6.00; New Strain Brome, $3.50; 
Korean Lespedeza, $2.90; Hybrid Seed 
Corn, tested, $3.75. Our seeds recleaned 
and tested. Guaranteed satisfactory and sold 
subject to your 60 day test. Write now for 
prices and free samples. Also 1945 Catalogs 
Hurry, scarcities exist. American Field 
Seed Co., Dept. 382, Chicago (9), Ills. 


POULTRY 


HELM’S GOVERNMENT APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY PULLORUM CONTROLLED 
CHICKS—Four world’s records—Hatching 
year around-Sexed chicks. Free Brooci 
Sa HATCHERY, Metrop- 
olis. Ills. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


WANT few acres with buildings or small 
farm. Write Box 454, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


Free Correspondence Course in Beekeep- 
ing, write to Free Correspondence Courses 
in Agriculture and Home Economics, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


MAGAZINES 


MANY BEEKEEPERS have proven rais- 
ing fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, 
highly profitable. Send dime for sample 
copy. Canada’s oldest fur farming maga- 
zine tells how. Fur Trade Journal of Can 
ada, Box 31, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, offi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.00; in combination 
with one year’s subscription to Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, $1.75. Wallingford Buila- 
ing, Winnipeg, Canada. 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe o: 
bee journal in India. Sample copy .ree. 
Yearly, 7s, 6d., International Money Order. 
Apply Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Jeoii- 
kote, Dist. Nainital, U. P. India. 


READ,the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Trea:- 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johanne - 
burg, South Africa. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranching 
methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAIS- 
ER reaches more sheepmen with more in- 
formation on range sheep than any other 
magazine published. Subscription—$1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading Journ 
in Great Britain and the only internatio 
bee review in existence. Specializes * 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post free 
12 cents stamps. Membership in the Club, 
including a subscription to the paper, 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth. The Way’s 
End, Foxston, Royston, Herts, England. 



































PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS — CAUCASIANS OR ITALIANS 


2-lb. Package and Queen 
3-lb. Package and Queen 


kan G dae dtemmirddcn aedaen $4.00 each 


5.00 each 


Over a quarter of a century in the same place, in the same business, is my 


record. My motto: 


“I will expect to do business with you again.” 


H. E. GRAHAM, CAMERON, Texas 
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GREETINGS--1945 


We are practically booked to capacity on Package Bees for 1945. 
If weather conditions are favorable we may be able to handle a few 
more orders, but won’t be able to tell about this until March. 


We should be able to handle promptly any Queen Orders after 
June Ist. 


You may be sure that we will do all we can to get out every Package 
and Queen possible, consistent with Quality. 


— PRICES — 
ITALIANS Through May 20th CAUCASIANS 
Lots of: Queens 2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 $7.30 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 5.85 6.90 
100 up 1.05 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 


For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen. 


The Stover Apiaries 


MAYHEW, MISS. 











Puré Italian Queens and 
Package Beés 


You can count on us for perfect 
packages, full weight, quick service, 
and good queens. 

Our colonies are regularly state in- 
spected. We furnish, with all ship- 
ments, a clean health certificate. 


Prices 
Queens, 1 to 49, $1.10; 50 and up, $1.00 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.45; 50-up, $3.25 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, 4.45; 50-up, 4.25 
4-lb. pkg. with queen, 5.45; 50-up, 5.25 


HOMAN BROTHERS 
RF. D. 2 Shannon, Miss. 





PACKAGE BEES FOR 
MAY DELIVERY 


Loose Queen Packages With 
Non-swarming Italian Queens 


We have developed a new strain of 
Italian bees not given to excess 
swarming under normal conditions. 
To reduce supersedure we ship only 
loose queen packages and at a price 
not in excess of that asked by many 
others for the conventional caged 
queen package. The queens run 
loose with their own bees as in a 
natural swarm. We have checked 
these bees for honey production in 
our Northern apiaries, finding them 
to be prolific and good honey pro- 
ducers. 

OUR PRICES— 


Two pound package .... $4.00 
Three pound package .... 5.00 


TERMS: $1.00 per Package with 
order, balance 30 days before ship- 
ping date 
INDIAN RIVER APIARIES 
Box 512 
New Smyrna Beach, Florida 
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THREE-BAND ITALIANS FOR 1945 with 








QUEENS OF HIGHEST QUALITY p 
APRIL AND MAY SHIPPING DATES AVAILABLE ( 
4 to 24 25 up f 
2-lb. packages with queens , $3.70 $3.60 
3-lb. packages with queens , 4.75 4.60 
Young laying queens 1.15 1.10 ; 1.05 
Our breeder queens are from heavy honey producing colonies, non- 
swarming, long life and gentle. | 
E. R. RALEY, 710 W. Altamaha St., Fitzgerald, Ga. pis 
lat 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES sur 
We are booked on queen orders at present. We can accept orders 10th 
May on. If weather permits, we may have more packages to offer 2-Ib 
later. 10% books order—balance 10 days before shipping. : en 
1-25 25-up Que 
2-lb. pkg. $3.40 $3.25 
3-lb. pkg. 4.40 4.25 ' 
SUNKIST BEE COMPANY 
Rt. 2 Box 9 Houma, La. 





= 
ee 








PACKAGE BEES — ITALIAN QUEENS 


Light, 3-Banded Italians reared from queens tested for heavy honey producing. 
Long life, good winter resistant and gentle. Stock I have been breeding from since 
1926 and have made me continuous good customers. Can also furnish queens reared 
direct from government queen resistant to disease. Also have access to thousands 
of colonies of Association Members, for large orders, free from disease. War vet- 
erans preference and 5 per cent discount. 


| 


























On all checks under $100 add ex- Queens of either stock .......... $1.25 
change fees ‘of 10 cents. Over $100 gS erry eee 3.90 
add 20 cents. No exchange on P. O. ON a Serie an eee 4.90 
money orders. INS 6 a hint alee weeded 1.10 
HOMER W. RICHARD 
Route 3, Box 252A Phone 1370 El Dorado, Arkansas Fe 
PACKAGE BEES - QUEENS Yes— We Put the Quality in Gt 
THREE-BAND ITALIAN UEEN SI 
Ih limited be f k t O 
etfer trom May 12 to June " Send in S W 
your order now for best shipping dates. 
NO MIRACLES, just a good prolific strain oo Oo Ww 
of Italians, personally reared. Three Band Italians 
PRICES 2 Ibs., $4.00; 3 Ibs., $5.10 su 
tit 2-Ibs. 3-Ib. inte 
=< . se $4.00 $5.00 | Each additional pound, $1.10 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 . 
100-up 1.05 3150 4.50 Book your order early with 
Y ill lik th b », 10% @ it 
with order. Balance before bees are ship: THE ANDERSON BEE COMPANY 
— | OPP, ALABAMA 
EUGENE D. CUTTS 
Citronelle, Alabama | BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 
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York's 
Package Bees and Queéns 


Quality Bred Italians 


nu mM 

Booking orders now for late May 
and June shipping. Ample young 
laying queens available during 
late May and throughout the 


summer, 


2-lb pkgs., bees with queens $4.25 each 
3-lb. pkgs., bees with queens 5.25 each 
Young laying queens 1.30 each 
Queenless pkgs. deduct $1.10 per pkg. 


xox DO 


York Bee Co. 


Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 





with 
TANQUARY’S 


ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Write us or wire us your needs 
ORDER NOW 
Safe arrival guaranteed 


PRICES 


Quantity 1 to24 


2-lb. Packages 


Lena, South Carolina 











Insuré Your 1945 Profits 


25to49 50to 100 


with Queens $4.15 $4.05 $4.00 
3-lb. Packages 

with Queens 5.15 5.05 5.00 
Extra Queens 1.25 ~ 1.20 1.15 


Tanguary Honey Farms, 








Look for this Sign 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 
When You Want 






VU. &.. Pat. Off. 
Trade Mk, Reg, 


KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 
GOVERNMENT. AUTHORITIES 


THE WALTER 





Feed Your Bees 
Pollen Substitutes 


Bees require large amounts of pol- 
len in the spring for brood rearing 
and if your bees are short they will 
not build up as rapidly as they 
should. 


RECOMMEND FEEDING POLLEN 


SUBSTITUTES STARTING MARCH 10TH TO 20TH IN REGIONS 
WHERE THE MAIN HONEY FLOW BEGINS IN JUNE. 


We are publishing a circular giving latest information and prices on 


substitutes we have in stock for quick shipment. 








T. KELLEY CO. 


Paducah, Kentucky 
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PACKAGE BEES ™ 
MAY AND JUNE evi 
; . cali 
Thanks to satisfied customers, I am booked for April delivery but Cc 
accepting orders for May and June of light three-banded Italian Bees ) I 
and Queens. Live delivery guaranteed. No C. O. D. orders accepted. that 
2 Ibs. (with queens) 3 Ibs. , 
1-24 $4.00 1-24 $4.80 bs 
25-49 3.80 25-49 4.60 ' The 
50 on up 3.60 50 on up 4.40 1 
Queens, select untested, after May 20, $1.00 each in 
PLAUCHE BEE FARM tion 
} bars 
HAMBURG, LOUISIANA f fron 
| also 
clea 
’ I just 
IT’S A PLEASURE ——— aaa 
To serve you with the very finest of Italian Bees and Queens. Our queens i Stin 
are daughters of queens bred for resistance to disease. If your honey pro- T) 
duction has been below your expectations—then you should requeen with th 
our stock and see the difference. } hel 
- 
Every package of bees and queen guaranteed to please. pot 
2-lb. pkg. of bees with queen ............ $3.50 for t 
3-lb. pkg. of bees with queen ............ 4.50 on ¢c 
Queens, $1.10; lots of 100 or more, $1.00 both 
LUCEDALE APIARIES LUCEDALE, MISSISSIPPI all. 
sting 
£ 
QUEENS ... MARCH QUEENS! have 
We will have queens during March as usual. We are still unable to accept bees 
more orders for packages during April and the first half of May. Write the | - fF 
latter part of March for further information. | choo: 
Quantity 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. Queens ‘ 
ii se “ie 1 
100-up 3.50 « 4.50 1.05 MAT 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 
or fF 
HON 
New type bee veil is here again, fits shoulders like divers helmet, stead 
allowing head to turn any way free of veil, very cool and com- we ec 
fortable. I have just been medically discharged from the army t 
where I was flying. I now find things too uncertain to manufac- roub 
ture the veil this year, but have had so many repeat orders that to a 
I have decided to sell the plans so you can make your own. Just maint 
paste 25 cents in coin to your letter and mail now. | 
produ 
W. F. GLEASON fellov 
“\ Dillon, S. C. Route No. 2 — 
Ste 
better 
GASPARD’ our _ 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS S QUALITY ITALIAN vag 
, / QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 
Our years of experience in the We ave new bechinn enéace fee Oak 
Package Bee business enables us Spring, 1945. 
to give fine quality bees and Only 20 per cent with order, balance at ie 
2 j i shipping time. OYBE 
queens. Railway _ service extra PRICES AS- FOLLOWS: 
good assuring no delay in reach- 2-Ib. package with queens ........ $3.75 We ar 
ing northern points. he 4 posmees hat = 4 Queens ........ 35 High I 
Write now for quotations. pe lig My, SE : or bee 
b k ith d f 
B. J. BORDELON APIARIES — ae “7 
Moreauville, La. J. L. GASPARD KI 
HESSMER, LA. 
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ARE WE EXTREMISTS? 
(Continued from page 86) 
in the first comb honey super. It is 
evidently a good thing in other lo- 
calities. 
Comb Honey Sections in Frames 


I do not like comb honey supers 
that have no top bars. We use supers 
in which the section racks have top 
bars and hang like brood frames. 
These have a separator or tin, 3% 
x 17%4 inches, nailed on the back. 
In this way we can handle our sec- 
tions in groups of four and the top 
bars protect the tops of the sections 
from propolis. The tin separator is 
also more durable, much easier to 
clean, and the bees enter the supers 
just as well as if the separator were 
made of wood. 

Stings Have Not Cured My Arthritis 

There must be different kinds of 
arthritis, for the stings have not 
helped mine. I have been getting 
gradually worse for ten years until 
for the last ten months I have been 
on crutches. My hands and feet are 
both crippled and I cannot work at 
all. Certainly I have taken enough 
stings in my day. 

I appreciate the bee journals. I 
read nearly all of them, and they 
have been a great help to me. The 
bees have always used me well and 
if I were young I would again 
choose beekeeping. 

> 


MAINTAINING HONEY DEMAND 
(Continued from page 87 
or Paton in relation to quality 
HONEY you have established a 
steady market for your product. If 
we cooperate with these folks our 
troubles post-war will be reduced 
toa minimum. They can and will 
maintain better prices for a quality 
product than thousands of little 
fellows could possibly do them- 
Selves. This in turn would give us 
a steady market and, I am sure, a 
better than average selling price for 
our product, throughout the years 
to come. 
Oak Park, III. 











SOYBEAN FLOUR (Pollen Supplement) 
’ AND POLLEN TRAPS 

We are distributors of Staley’s Lo-Fat, 
High protein expeller processed soyflour 

for beekeepers. The flour and materials 
for our pollen traps are of the highest 


quality. 
KILLION & SONS APIARIES 
Paris, Illinois 
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PETTIT’S PACKAGE BEES 
Sold Out For April! 
MAY PRICES 1945 U. S. Funds 


Quan. 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. eo. Ex. 
Qn. Without Qn. Without Qns. 

1-2 4.00 2.75 5.00 3.80 1.25 
3-27 3.85 2.65 4.98 3.70 1.20 
30-96 3.70 2.55 4.70 3.55 1.15 
99 up 3.50 2.40 4.50 3.40 1.10 
JUNE PRICES 1945 U. S. Funds 
1-11 3.65 2.65 4.70 3.70 1.00 
12-99 3.45 2.55 4.45 3.55 -90 
100 up 3.20 2.40 4.20 3.40 -80 


Try Pettit’s Package Bees without queens 
to boost those weak colonies or early 
packages so they really produce honey 
Send one dollar per package with order, 
balance ten days before shipping date. 
Bees leave here in good order. We re- 
place shipping losses of bees and queens 
if reported promptly with signature of 
express agent showing percentage of loss 
and not blaming us. 


MORLEY PETTIT 
Tifton, Georgia 





Mountain Gray Bees 


For 1945 
Queens 2-Ib. 3-lb 
1 to 49 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 
50 and up 1.15 3.75 4.80 


Please Note: We are sold out on 
queens and bees until July 1. 


Many Thanks! 
Bolling Bee Co., 
Bolling, Ala. 


ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Queens, $1.25 each 
2-lb. pkgs. with queens, $4.00 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens, $5.00 
For less than a 25 package order of bees, 


add 25 cents per package to the above 
price. 40% extra bees with each ship- 


"JOHN §.. SHACKELFORD 
lve Oak. California 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


1 to 25, $1.25; 26 on up, $1.10 
From Imported Strains. 
14 books orders. Balance before shipping. 
Add 5 cents for all queens by air. 
J. B. TATE & SON 
1029 No. 4th St., Tel. No. 34509M 
Nashville 7, Tenn. 
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Package Bees 


Order now for prompt shipment , 
April 20th to May 30th. | 

3 pound package with queen, $5.00; 

queenless, $4.00. Health certificate. } 




















Satisfaction and safe arrival guar- re 
a ad 
anteed. ar 
eee : } pr 
It 
Baughn Stone _ 
P. O. Box 63 ab 
Millerton, Okla. nu 
| be 
— CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS on 
Bees ueens. co 
we ures catty and — bees a i 
(cash with) or- We have been furnishing queens an oo 
ders for prior- | package bees through other shippers. = 
= Let us furnish yours direct. Ju 
plies. CREDIT : co 
for Beeswax. Write for prices. b 
Write for price CLIFTON APIARIES th 
— P.O.Box 684 Oroville, Calif. 
ab 
no 
PACKAGE BEES FOR SPRING 1945 ol 
PROGENY - TEST 3-BANDED ITALIAN STRAIN go 
Also, Mraz’ and other Reliable Breeders’ Strains of High Quality Daughters of 
of Stock Bred for Resistance. wa 
We can spare early queens from March 10th or 15th to April 10th. 
From April 10th to May 15th all of our bees for packages and nearly all of me 
our queen production are booked up. | It 
Some bees for packages will be available f6r small orders from May 20 the 
and later. 
Queen situation will commence to ease up by latter part of May. pol 
We urge you to read the above carefully and place your order far in I 
in advance t 
2-lb. with queen 3lb. with queen Queens f rat 
1-9 $3.70 $4.70 $1.10 ide 
10-24 3.60 4.60 1.05 at 
25-99 3.55 4.55 1.00 
100 and up 3.45 4.45 95 I 
(QUALITY — SERVICE) ’ 
Garon Bee Com an Telegrams, Western Union ae 
p Y Donaldsonville, Louisiana He 
Telephone 8614 
HEALTH CERTIFICATES ON ALL SHIPMENTS. Gon 
A TS: A NN AMORA PL 
: was 
~_ 
pa 
Australian Beekeeping News BEEKEEPERS ITEM Ame 
The Leading Bee Journal of the Serving the ea ny | industry for a mea 
Southern Hemisphere is the quarter century without bias or prejudice. ful 1 
“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEEPER” “The forum for the thoughtful.” One year ica, 
er is $1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c and 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start stamp. lead 
any time. Inquire for International With Gleanings it provides a combination 
Money Order for 5_ shillings (Austra- that covers the beekeeping field. 
lian) at your Post Office. Both magazines for one year, $1.75. 
Write now to the editor, P. O. Box 20, Car 
; BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
West Maitland New South Wales 
Australia P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Texas 
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This photo shows portion of one of our queen yards containing over 6000 nuclei 


ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


2 Ibs. with GUCOM ...ccccccvcce 
’ 3 Ibs. .with queem ......cccccees 
Extra queens, each .............- 


5.00 ¢ BY EXPRESS - 


OVERBEY APIARIES, BUNKIE, LA. 





POLLEN SUPPLEMENTS 
(Continued from page 85) 

Many New England beekeepers 
rent their bees for orchard use in 
addition to the production of honey 
and must have their colonies in the 
proper condition to be of real value. 
It is also quite possible to stimulate 
brood rearing by the feeding of 
pollen supplements so that a reason- 
able increase can be made in the 
number of colonies to enable the 
beekeeper to be less dependent up- 
on the purchase of package bees. A 
colony of bees covering five or six 
frames on April 15 can be built up 
into a very good honey producer by 
June 15, but it is the colonies that 
contain eight and ten frames of 
brood on April 15 that develop into 
those 16 and 20 frame colonies by 
May 10 and become the most profit- 
able to the beekeeper. If one has 
no use for extra bees perhaps the 
old system would be the best to 
use, but if a beekeeper can make 
good use of the extra bees a trial 
of pollen supplement ‘ might be 
worth while. I plan to use the soy 
meal with dry skim milk this year. 
It is quite impossible to purchase 
the pollen and I have not yet used 
pollen traps. 

Beekeeping methods are changing 
rather rapidly and some of the new 
ideas do have value and are worth 
a trial. 

Holliston, Mass. 





HONEY PLANTS OF TROPICAL 
AMERICA 


Gonzalo S. Ordetx, author of the work 
‘PLANTA MELIFERAS DE CUBA” that 
was published by the Cuban Government 
last year, is preparing a large book (in 
Spanish) on honey plants of Tropical 
America. Literature on this subject is so 
meager that Mr. Ordetx will be very grate- 
ful to beekeepers of Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Brazil, of sending him information on 
leading honey plants of their regions 


Address all correspondence to 
MR. GONZALO S. ORDETX 
Carlos Tercero No. 1051, Havana, Cuba 


SAFER BEE CULTURE 


(Continued from page 84) 

dust squash and melons for pest 
control when blossoms are closed— 
before 6 a.m. or after 4 p.m.; (10) 
flake out grasshopper and cutworm 
bait thinly, as is generally recom- 
mended; do not store or apply this 
material carelessly. 

Failure to secure necessary pol- 
lination results in reduction of the 
apple, pear, peach, plum, apricot, 


cherry, blackberry, gooseberry, 
grape, strawberry, cucumber, 
squash, muskmelon, and _ water- 


melon crops. Seed production of 
alfalfa, clovers, broccoli, brussels 
sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, kale, 
onions, radishes, turnips, melons, 
carrots, and a number of other valu- 
able seed crops also is lessened. 

A thriving bee culture will help 
communities to achieve maximum 
crop production. Understanding of 
the bee loss problem, and coopera- 
tion of agriculture generally, can 
help to make beekeeping a safer 
industry. 





As we can not tell what the weath- 
erman and the War Department 
have in store for us, we would not 
care to book up any heavier on 
package bees or queens at this time 
for early delivery. Have a few 
shipping dates May 20th and later. 


Prices from April 15 to June 15 
Queens 2lbs. 31bs. 4Ibs. 5 Ibs. 
1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 $7.30 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 5.85 6.90 
100-up 1.05 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 


A. E. SHAW 





Shannon, Miss. 
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Uy THREE BANDED 
BERNELL'S isavere corcasp |LALIANS 
All Queens and Drones used in our breeding yards are from 
stock bred for resistance 
From past performance, we recommend this stock for resis- 
tance and prolificness 
2-lb. package bees, with queen, 


3-lb. package bees, with queen, 


Queens, each 


R. L. Bernell 


Rt. 6, Box 270, New Orleans 17, Louisiana 





1945 —-- Package Bees and Queens -- 1945 


Again We BRIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIANS The Best Kind 

Offer You ———— YOU CAN COUNT ON US ————-You Can Buy 
We will do our utmost to ship the day PRICES TO JUNE 1st 
you specify. We are not the biggest 1-49 50-100 
shippers of package bees and queens, 2-lb pkg. with queen, $4.00 $3.85 
but we rank with the best in quality 3-lb. pkg. with queen, 5.00 4.85 
and service. Safe arrival, satisfaction Untested queens, 1.25 1.15 
guaranteed, health certificate furnish- Package bees, F.O.B. express; if by 
ed. In U. S. A. and Canada. parcel post, add postage 


Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Alabama 


PACKAGE BEES AND} We Doed It Again 


WHAT? 


QUEENS ig 


S OLD all the package bees we can 











Leather Colored Italians book for shipment before May 15. 
Bred for Production If the weather and colony conditions 
Prices of Package Bees with Queens are favorable we may be able to 
Lots of 2-Ib. 3-lb. Ex. Queen supply a small number of packages 
1 to 24 $4.00 re 7a with queens and queenless bees for 
100 = a 335 ave 1.10 on However, this will take time 
o tell. 
Terms, 25% deposit to book or- 
der, balance ten days before ship- We have made an effort to accept 
ping date. We replace any bees and book all orders of our old cus- 
that die in transit if it is our fault, tomers and as many new ones as we 
if it is the carriers’ fault, file could reasonably expect to ship on 
claim with them. We are now time. 
pg td onggammaaay will be To those to whom we had to return 
g p . orders, please accept our regrets. 


THE ISLAND APIARY =} | 7°" hess we Stank vou 
Collier City, Fla. Rossman & Long 


Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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Package Bees 
With Queens 


; We can accept a few more orders for 
May delivery. 
Good overweight and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. 
2-lb. with queen, $4.00; 3-lb., $5.00 
10% deposit books your order. 
Prices quoted on quantity lots. 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES 
f Bay City, Texas 


NORMAN’S 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Now is the time to book your orders 
for Pure 3-banded Italians of Highest 
Quality for spring shipments. So why 
not book them with me for April deliv- 
ery or later and be sure of getting 
Prompt Service, Full Weight Packages, 


— 
-_ —---— 
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Threé Band Italian Package 
... BOS... 


Full weight—Prompt shipment— 
Young bees. State Health Certifi- 
cate with each shipment. Live 
arrival guaranteed. Replacement 
or refund made promptly upon re- 
ceipt of bad order from your ex- 
press agent. 
OUR 1945 PRICES 


2-lb. pkg. with queen $3.70 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 4.80 
4-lb. pkg. with queen 5.90 
5-lb. pkg. with queen 7.00 


Extra queens are $1.10 each. We charge 
$1.00 extra for introducing the package 
queens. 


Payable in U. S. Funds 
We are booked up for this season 
on extra Untested Queens. If bees 
are wanted without queens, de- 














Young Laying Queens, Safe Arrival and duct $1.00 from each package. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed? 
20% down books orders 
Untested queens $1.25 JACKSON APIARIES 
Tested queens 2.50 
2 lb. pkg. and queen 4.00 
3 lb. pkg. and queen 5.00 FUNSTON, GA., U. S. A. 
JOHN A. NORMAN 
Ramer, Ala Route 2 BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 





\ ; STAMPS 


BETTER-BRED QUEENS---Three-Banded Italians 


We appreciate your business in the past and solicit your future patronage. 
Wish to assure you we will give you the same prompt service and quality this 





season. Please book from this add at once. Prices as follows: 
Queens 2-Ibs. 3-lbs. 4-lbs. 5-lbs. 
1-24 $1.50 $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
25-99 $1.40 4.00 5.05 6.10 7.18 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 


PACKAGE BEES WITH CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
2-lb. packages with queen, $4.00 each, f. 0. b. 
3-lb. packages with queen, $5.00 each, f. o. b. 
EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, PLAUCHEVILLE, LOUISIANA 


a Ee . jiliniiininncnemebiiieiaaiie 


QUEENS 3 KINDS 
Send for FREE circular 
ITALIANS 


Caucasians bred to Italian drones 


$1.25 each 


Daughters of Queens bred for Resistance 


2-lb. pkg. ae with queen, $4.00 3-lb. pkg. bees with queen ,$5.00 
ver 25 years a shipper in U.S.A. and Canada 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, "heute 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 
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BOOKED UP s. 
‘ ; IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO MEET 
Until further notice, we cannot THE DEMAND FOR QUEENS 
accept any more orders for either FOR THE SHORT PERIOD OF K 
package bees or queens. We EARLY SPRING. fe 
regret to have to disappoint so c je 
many of our customers of long We ask your cooperation by ex- 
standing, and also others who tending your requeening practice 
would be buying our stock for the into late spring and early sum- D. 
first time. mer. Daughter queens reared 
With an unprecedented inquiry, from stock bred for resistance to \ 
and such a volume of orders book- A.F.B. are available. These queens F 
ed far in advance of delivery are from rigidly tested parents, 
dates, we feel we could not give mated in isolated yards, with FI 
you the service you would expect samples carefully checked for 
because of dates conflicting in performance. Write for shipping 
many instances. Watch our ad dates. = 
for future announcements. IOWA BEEKEEPERS’ 
JENSEN’S APIARIES 
Macon, Miss ASSOCIATION 
The home of “Magnolia State” State House, Des Moines, Ia. | 
Italians = 
BUY U. S. WAR BONDS HC 
— ) 
THREE BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS or 
Due to heavy bookings we have sold our entire supply for early April shipment. " 
Mey can accept additional orders for shipment last part of April and for month of 
WE WANT TO URGE YOU TO SEND US YOUR ORDER AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE- ai 
PRICES TO JUNE 1, 1945 < 
Quantity Queens 2-lbs. W/Q 3-lbs. W/Q 4-lbs. W/Q J 
1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 I 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 5.85 
100-up 1.05 3.50 4.50 5.50 OT 
For queenless package, subtract price of queen. 1 
We ship only overweight packages of young bees, and young queens guaranteed | I 
to be purely mated. s 
Direct all mail to us at LEROY, ALA., and telegrams to us at JACKSON, ALA. . 
HOLDER APIARIES, Leroy, Alabama , 
F 
Cc 
7 
F 
- * . : 
Limited Amount of Supplies ai 
oth 
yen 
—means that it is all the more important that beekeepers use only edg 
the best brood and extracting combs possible. Beekeepers should sort Ren 
out the crooked, warped, and sagged combs and melt them up for the 
wax. (Beeswax is selling at an all-time high price.) Replace these Dep 
combs with THREE-PLY Foundation. Make every comb and every Se 
hive a maximum producer. —" 
LET YOUR DEALER QUOTE YOU ~¥Ol 
f 
A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse Make 
121 N. Alabama St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. IlI2 Erie Blvd., Syracuse 3, N. Y. Betha 
The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa A. I. Root Co. of Chicago $25.00 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 224 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ills. States 
TW 
The A. I. Root Company, 12 W. 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. Sw 
aliz 
requir 
Llano 
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Send for free catalog—hundreds mere! 


—GOT A HOBBY?— 
Keep up with the latest Covtiagmen 
in your field. eg A A + « 
zines that specialize in a pa ~~ = 
ject! Send your subscription today! 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1. per year 
Beekeepers’ Item. 
American Bee Journal, $1. 

DAIRYING 
American Dairy Goat - m., $1. 
Wairy Farmers’ Digest, $1. 
Dairyland News, s.m., Soe 


FARMING 
The ene Book, —. $1. 
a Digest, m., 

FRUI 


iiine Fruit, m., $1. 

Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
LIVESTOCK 

Berkshire (Hog) News, m., $1. 

Chester White (hog) News, m., $1. 

Southeastern Cattleman, $1. 

Pacific Stockman, $1. 

The Sheepman, $1. 

Arizona Stockman, m., $1.50 

Plantation Stockman, m., $2. 

Coastal Cattleman. m., $1 
HORSES 

The Horse, Weenie, Se breeding, 

schooling, training, horse a a 
Thoroughbred (Horse) Reco 
Rider & Driver, m., horse-sport- 
pleasure, $3.50 

Spokesman & Harness World, m., $1. 
PIGEONS 

“oe + Journal, Squab- 


m4 
“4 fancy only, $1.50 
RAB sIT'S 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies), $1. 
American Rabbit Journal, $1. 
Inter. Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., 


“ (Angora) . 


a — Digest, $1.50 
culture (sugar beets wis Be $2 
Sonali om. Animals & Fowls 
Co-operative (Farmers) oom. 
Modern Game Breeding, m., 
pheasants, $3. 
Black Fox Mag., fox, mink, 
Frontiers (natural "history? yoy $1 
Canary Journal, m., 
Tailwagger, m., (Dogs) $2.50. 
Eagle Mail Order News, m., $1. 
Good Health, m., $1. 
Canary World, m., $1.25 
All magazines are monthlies te fl 
otherwise noted; prices are for ona 
zens. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ae ta ed promptly and acknowi 
husk your subscription today 


Ret i a ae MART 


Dept. G B Plant City, Florida 





Sample copies at single copy prices. 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


FOR SALE—70 ten-frame supers, 700 
frames, 30 —— boards, new equipment. 
Make offer on the lot. Tinari’s Apiaries, 
Bethayres, Pa. 


BEEKEEPER’S HOIST—Inspection easy. 
$25.00 spring delivery. Freight prepaid in 
States. Bee Turner, Corning, Iowa. 


TWO-FRAME nuclei with tested Italian 
queen, $5.00; three-frame nuclei, untested 
Italian queen, $5.00. April delivery, 20% 
required on all orders. R. H. Gillespie, 
Llano, Texas. 
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Italian Bees and Queens for 
1945 Delivery 


2 Ib. and queen, $4.00 
3 Ib. and queen, $5.00 
1 story colonies, 1 extra 
queen, $10.00. 
All orders booked on 20% deposit. 


EUGENE WALKER 


397 Oregon St. 
GRIDLEY, CALIF. 





LEATHER COLORED 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Good honey-gatherers and gentle 


M. I. TINDAL BEE CO. 
Greenville, Alabama 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Oldest bee journal in the English 
language. Keep up on markets, prac- 
tices, scientific data, regulations, 
plant possibilities. 
Two years, $1.50—Order today! 





FOR SALE—Kisco steam boiler, com- 
plete, 3 h.p., automatic oil burner, used 
only 60 hours since reflued. Elmer Reinert, 
Tracy, Minn. 


ASSURE maximum crop with our gentle 
hardy Italian queens, $1.25 each, any 
quantity. Golden Girl Apiaries, P.O. Box 
1468, Mobile 8, Alabama. 


POLLEN SUBSTITUTES—Contains ll 
known factors of food, vitamins and min- 
erals needed by the bees, 4 lbs. postpaid, 
$1.00. Bruce Anderson, 1453 Jefferson 
Davis Hwy., Arlington, Va. 


WANTED — Source of special “Long 
Idea” hives, constructed to order. To con- 
tain 30-40 standard Langstroth frames, 
with queen excluder limiting brood to 20 
frames. Send quotation to Box 1557, care 
Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


HEATER OF THE BEES—For complete 
authentic, reliable engineering data com- 
piled in conjunction with the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, and pertaining to the new Opti- 
mum Hive with thermostat controlled elec- 
tric heaters and fans, write D. F. McFar- 
land, Research Engineer, Solon, Maine. 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS; Birdsfoot 
Trefoil, promising forage crop, $2. 00 a lb., 
postpaid. Anise Hyssop, blooms June until 
frost, % ounce, $2.00. Utilize waste land, 
plant Golden Honey Plant seed, $2.50 per 

ound in pound lots or more; Purple 

oosestrife and Catni $7.00 per pound. 

One packet each of f fteen honey plants, 
$2.00. Send for circular. Pellett Gardens, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
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QUALITY = Mo QUALITY | 
BEE SUPPLIE a M n g BEE SUPPLIES 
FOR MICH. Or IC i an FOR MICH. | 

] 
“Produce Section or Cut Comb Honey for greatest profits in 1945” | ] 
ROOT HIVES have the preferred style cuts and dimensions and | 1 
are the standard the world over. ] 
The Lumber Situation is BAD and our stock is LIMITED. 
Anticipate your 1945 needs and PLACE YOUR ORDER EARLY. - 
If you need HONEY CANS, GLASS JARS or LABELS, we are pre- ‘ : 
pared to give you QUICK SERVICE FROM LANSING. 2 
BEESWAX WANTED | 1 
Cash price, 414.c Ib.; Trade Price, 4312c Ib. Freight paid on v 
100 Ibs. or more. | 
is 
2 
M. J. BECK COMPANY é 
| 2 
Successor to M. H. Hunt and Son H 
510 N. Cedar St. Box 7 Lansing 1, Mich. 
} | 
rhe WRITE FOR | 
———7 FREE CATALOG 
APIARIES 
Quality Bee Supplies. Factory Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 





THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 


~- 





























Look for this Sign 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 


== Glass - Tin 


16 oz, Economy Jars, carton 24 each, $ ,70 







32 oz. Economy Jars, carton 12 each, 42 
5 lb. Economy Jars, 12 cartons, 5,00 
U. 8, Pat. Off. 24 cartons, 9.95 


Trade Mk, Reg, 
60-Ib, Square tin cans, carton of 16, 5.40 


KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 
Quick shipment from large Paducah stock 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Paducah, Kentucky 
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a s 
Send tor Price List--Order Now 
5 = - 
We can save you money on highest quality supplies. 
No. 14 four-frame Extractor, non-reversible, hand power .......... each $14.75 
10-fr. 1 story METAL Cover Hives, complete, No. Fdn. ............ lot 5 14.75 
SD, I eo bie 0:8. 00-0 0.6:0.0:6.000.666046004 65.00.0100 lot 5 6.65 
10-frame Wood Bound Queen Excluders ................ 5 or more, each -80 
Se, I, ok i i aa nied 6:0:0d dS 0.06 0 616 hee ee a OSS lots of 100 5.05 
25-lb. lots Thin Surplus Fdn. 3 7 8 x 16 - 4Yq X 16Ye 2... cece e eee eeee 19.75 
‘ 25-lb. lots Hercules Plain Brood 8 x 1634 - 8Y2 KX 164% ........ eee eeeeeees 17.50 
25-lb. lots Hercules Wired Brood 8 x 16% - 82 KX 164% ..........020200e 18.50 
HAVE YOU TRIED OUR WIRED “IRONSIDES” FOUNDATION 
fll. ULL E—=ES ES One rere 12.50 
| A WEEE, hod cictscecasntreteesssiaseactabdedenscieecass oeiemes -80 
a yc yi Qi Gh ed rds SSS ia Rew a ap eo alae era ela each 12 
BO RT IES HIRES HON AKG eT EAS CEE rR ER each 1.00 
a eee rr eee oer ee ee nee Ib. -30 
Ee I ioe dire Ka aelataes ois wih hae AO BGR bo wR OS Kae NRE D each .38 
} Rodd. Gines Pars, PACKOR 2B GOSOM PEF CASE wn cc ccccccrscccccccccccccces 1.00 
S-am. GenOR COTE, PRCHOE 3 GOUGH POF COGS once cccccccccccscccccnccccsos -90 
5-Ib. Glass Jars, packed ¥2 dozen per case ............. See 55 
ch TERMS: Cash with order, f. o. b. Cincinnati 
WANTED—Shipments of Honey and Beeswax 
We also render wax from old comb or cappings. Send for 
; ___ our price list. 
We pay highest ceiling prices on Honey and Beeswax. 
eS ee 
as 





: THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


229 Walnut Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
































| acess nee |) |BUY YOU Supp 


your wax made up or 
outright purchase of Early 
Sc H M l DT’ Ss Sections, hivebodies, frames, 
F F (lati i foundation, containers, and 
qi COnOMY OuN 0 other bee supplies of 





ad Not excelled for quality es Shee Gey 

a strength and work- Prompt Service 

5,00 manship Guaranteed Satisfaction 
9.95 


ne Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed August Lotz Company 
Oscar H. Schinidt & Sons jj || Mmtscturers ana Jonvere of 


; : Bee Supplies 
Rt. 4 Bay City, Mich. BOYD, WISCONSIN 


— 
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